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THE CAPE COD CANAL AT BOURNE, NEAR THE WESTERN ENTRANCE 
IN BUZZARDS BAY. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE Edward MacDowell Memorial Associa- 

tion will hold its fifth annual MacDowell 
Festival week after next at the composer’s old 
home in Peterboro, New Hampshire. An 
interesting part of the programme this year 
will be the pastoral play, ‘‘ Youth will Dance, ’’ 
in which the young people of the neighborhood 
will present a series of old English morris 
dances. There will also be a one-act panto- 
mime called ‘‘Pan and the Star,’’ and Rus- 
sian dances adapted to MacDowell’s ‘‘forest 
musie.’’? Naturally, the musical programme | 
will contain much of MacDowell’s music, but 





works of other American composers also will | Park Department of the city of Bostor is to ture. Domest 


& 


be presented. 
fa other day the blind boys of the Perkins 
Institution in Watertown had their annual | 
field day. Not only did they engage in sack | 
races and other feats in their own grounds, 
the ‘‘feel’? of which was familiar to them, 
but they undertook a two-and-a-half-mile road | 
race through the streets of the neighborhood. | 
To one observer occurred the notion, not alto- | 
gether fantastic, that some of those blind boys | 
might find occupation at sea, as lookouts at 
night or in foggy weather. With their excep- | 
tionally keen sense of hearing they might | 
detect the distance and direction of icebergs, or | 
other vessels that would be imperceptible to 
the ordinary sailor. | 
& 


LOG drive, said to be the largest ever 

attempted east of the Mississippi, is now 
on its way down the Connecticut River to 
Northampton. It contains sixty million feet, 
worth about $21 a thousand feet at the mill. 
Since the logs run from thirty-three to forty 
feet in length, it is a job of prodigious difficulty 
to move the mass without causing serious jams 
along its course, with consequent expensive 
delays. The drive started on April 22d at 
North Stratford, and has just passed Fifteen | 
Mile Falls, near East Barnet, fifty miles below 
the starting point. It should now be passing | 
Woodsville, with about 150 miles more to travel. 
Seventy men are guiding the advance, and | 
two hundred are looking after the rear end of | 


the great drive. 
T= formal opening of the Cape Cod Canal 
occurred on July 29th. The length of the 
canal from deep water to deep water is thirteen 
miles. There has been nothing spectacular 
about the digging of it, but its completion 
means that Monomoy and Peaked Hill Bar, 
which have swallowed up so much treasure 
and so many lives in days gone by, will no 
longer glut themselves on winter-faring ships. 
Perhaps the opening of the canal suggested the 
pageant that is to be staged between Bourne 
and Bournedale on Saturday, August 15th, and 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of the fol- 
lowing week. The pageant will present sym- 
bolically and realistically the three hundred 
years’ history of Cape Cod, and the possibilities 
of the Cape and its people. 


GUFross some one had plucked up that 

‘host of golden daffodils’? that, suddenly 
beheld by Wordsworth, inspired him to write 
the lines beginning, ‘‘I wandered lonely as a 
cloud.’’ The daffodils were left ‘fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze’? for him to gaze 
upon, nor did he need to pluck them and carry 
them home in order to realize their full charm. 
It was the vision of them as they grew there, 
‘* tossing their heads in sprightly dance,’’ 
that filled his fancy and enabled him to make 
a perfect word picture of the scene. There is 
in Boston a ‘‘Society for the Protection of 
Native Plants,’’ the purpose of which is to 
teach children that the wild flowers are more 
beautiful in their natural haunts than when 
plucked through a mere careless wish to pos- 
sess them; a lesson that would not be wasted 
on many a child of larger growth. 


yisi TORS to Boston during the week begin- 

ning August 16th will find a special source 
of pleasure in the garden that is to be laid out 
in the Fenway for the convention of the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists. The horticulturists of Boston promise 


& 


| removal in the fall. 


that the garden shall surpass anything ever 
before attempted at meetings of the organiza- 
tion, although there have been wonderful dis- 
plays at former conventions. The garden will 
be so planned as to include a number of the 
Fenway pools and coves, in which the rarest 
of the water lilies and other aquatic plants 
will be seen growing and in bloom. Particu- 
larly noteworthy will be the display of hun- 
dreds of botanical trophies lately brought from 
the far interior of China and the borders of 
Tibet by Mr. W. H. Wilson, the plant explorer 
and collector for the Arnold Arboretum. The 


| codperate with the horticulturists in arrang- 
| ing the exhibits and caring for them until their 


& 
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| 8. 8. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres. Copley 8q., Boston, Mass. 
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HE Bureau of Fisheries at Washington has | 


made an interesting report of the experi- 


ments in stocking Lake Sunapee, New Hamp- 


shire. Previous to 1867, when foreign fish 
were introduced, the lake contained twelve 
native species, among which were two kinds 
‘of trout. At various times since then the lake 


jhas been stocked with landlocked salmon, 


black bass, smelt, whitefish, wall-eyed pike, 


blue-back trout, round whitefish, Lockleven | 


trout, brown trout, rainbow trout, chinook 
| salmon, grayling, silver salmon and lake trout. 
The result has been such as might be looked 


| for if a dozen species of carnivorous quadru- 


peds, large and small, were to be put into a 
den together. With a limited natural food 
supply, the rapacious fish made war upon one 
another, and only the strongest or swiftest or 
cunningest or most prolific have survived. Of 
the indigenous fish, only the horned pout, the 
sucker, the white trout and the sunfish are 
now common. The pickerel was a native, and 
quite able to take care of himself, but it is 
thought that he has suecumbed to overfishing. 
Of the transplanted fish, the chinook and the 
landlocked salmon have thriven best, but as 
they have no good spawning grounds, the 


| Supply must be continually replenished by 


artificial means. Black bass are disappearing. 
In fact, black bass and the Salmonide are 


inveterate enemies. The rule now is to reserve | 
| for bass certain waters in which there are no 


salmon or trout, and to exclude bass from 
Sunapee, New Found, and certain other lakes 
in which trout and salmon are common. 
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THE BURIAL OF MUSIC. 


URANGZEB, the famous Mogul Emperor 
A of Hindustan, who killed his brothers 
and imprisoned his father to gain the 
throne, and whose wisdom and foresight made 
his reign the most prosperous that country ever 
had, was a fanatical tyrant, extremely reli- 
gious, and devoted to all the precepts of the 
Moslem prophet. 


It happened that the priests of the country 
looked very unfavorably upon the use of 
music in connection with the church services. 
And in the course of time they prevailed upon 
the devout emperor to issue a decree, forbid- 
—_ the use of music of any kind in the 

= es throughout the empire. 

is order, says a Buch fiir Alle, struck 
terror to the hearts of musicians 
who made their Tieine by supplying the music 
in the les. They knew it was useless to 
protest. However, with the faint hope that 
the heart of the emperor might be touched, 
the musicians of the capital at Delhi 
a solemn symbolical funeral of music to take 
place before the royal palace. 

A figure of the Goddess of Music, robed in 
funeral garments, and surrounded by musical 
instruments of every kind, was carried through 
the streets of the city upon a huge bier borne 
by mighty elephants. More than a thousand 
musician’ mourners followed in the funeral 
train as it passed by Aurangzeb’s palace. 
When he saw ee strange procession, moving 
slowly and sorrowfully by, he stepped out 
upon the terrace to view it, and dispatched a 
messenger to discover the cause of the sorrow. 


| Great was his surprise at what the messenger 


reported. Some wondered whether he would 
be moved to modify his decree; others feared 
the demonstration would increase his anger. 
But the monarch showed little feeling in the 
matter, and merely remarked, ‘ Tell the 
mourners that they do well to bury musie in 
this fashion. 1 certainly hope that it may rest 


in peace, and hereby decree that it be not 
resurrected until the day of judgment. ’’ 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone 

ro eng it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 

College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, Co lege or University. Kindly 
indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any 
preference as-to its location. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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POTTER ACADEMY, **>¥7:;, | CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


a. among re Mountains and Lakes of i 
lent Advantages at a Minimum Ex, Si all 

September 8, 1914. For other information or “4 a 5 Catalogue 
address the Principal, J. W. HAMLIN, Douglas. D. 





courses. Boarding and day school. 
ough work. State certificate. $350 co 
year. 


vers all expense. 


Kinder, Primary Training School, 179 West Ave., Bridge- 
port, yg te kindergarten, primary and playground 


=xtensive facilities for thor- 
16th 
Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 








Mind—body—voice. Leader 


SCHOOL Oo for Dr.) years. oe for ao of 
EXPRESSION 2: sion,’ aa A "pooklet on Ro 


terms held in Boston, Asheville, University of Vermont, 
Chicago. Books lent for home study. 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunitie 


both for shop and class 
prentices are admitted at all times. 
All should be sent to the 








GODDARD SEMINARY | 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


n the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. General | 
t course. Music. State Teacher's Training Course. Domestic 2, ex a eee eee 
Science. New equipment. Large endowment. 4 Buildings. y 
Gymnasium. Athletic Field. §250 a year—no extras. 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt owar minary 





KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY | A moderate priced Country School for Girls. 
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THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the me- 
a trades. Apprentices npn adequate — from 
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Write for illustrated 
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25 miles from Boston. Academic, College 

A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. Bb gee - 
102d year opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Eight buildings. | Preparatory and Special courses. Two years’ }\ 
100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. | course’for High School graduates. Domestic 
New gymnasium. Athletic field. School farm. a 2 | Science. Art and Music Studios. M 
wan || MISS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M., Prin. ; 
Bridgewater, Mass. i 
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Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school. with “I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
modern methods and modern teachers. For boys cillege’ ier and admirably adapted to Epis for 


and girls. Send for catalogue. 





WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. M oO N sO ACADEMY 
ttith VEAR 

COLBY ACADEMY ___ , ities mites trom springtieis, An school 
| Over raduates have entered college. Certificate 

New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire hills. Co- privilege. Beautifully Equipped Athletic Field. 
educational. by nap conus. Gene: ye urses. cul- ew Dormitories. Gymnasium. Resident Physical 

"9150, 000 in new buildings. Director. Rate $250. Fund for boys of worth. 
Gymnasium. Aibletie fi eid ‘Moderate terms Endowment. catalogue and book of views, a 


6ist year. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. | 
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HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 
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Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of textile manufacture. including 
all commerci«l! fibres. Complete three-year 
diploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Wool Manufacturing. Textile Designing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. Textile Engineering. 


Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile En- 
gineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of Textile 
Dyeing) offered for completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


Fall Term begins September 28. 1914. 
For catalogue address CHAS. H. EAMES, 
S. B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


“WANTED. | 


to prepare themselves for the most 
important profession— 


Electrical Engineeri 

by pursuing our special courses, 
beginning October 1st. Instructive 
and interesting work in laboratories. 


No entrance examinations. 


Number limited. Apply now. 
Prof. F. E. Austin, Hanover, N. H. 
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Westbrook Seminary Portland, Maine 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
eight acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Boy’s dormitory 
completely remodelled this summer. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
sc | graduates. Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 84th year opens September 14, 1914. 

Write for catalogue. CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, President. 

















_ Waltham School for Girls — 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 build- 
ings. Separate fireproof homes for older and 
younger girls. Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. 
Household Arts. General and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 55th year. Address 


: George B. Beaman, Ph.D., Principal. 



















TILTON SEMINARY 








i and new dining chal. | all. 
Me 4 for college or business. Music, 
Home Economics, including 


= the foothills of the White M 

[Bathe te dormitories for young men and a4 Athlete fhelds 
Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses for high school graduates. 
Sewi r king and D cience. Moderate rates. 

CHASE COTTAGE [oe YOUNG BOY 
Entirely a building. Number limited. All 
House mo <EO Endowment permits TON. Prime terms. 
RGE L. PLIMPTON, Princ 





faculty, _ and athletic fields. 
For Sperunation of either department address, 
can 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 




















Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Pree 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CourSsES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. H1eBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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they stole our horses !’’ 
I exclaimed. ‘‘What is 
it—how did you get it?’’ 

‘‘One Horn couldn’t keep his 
mouth closed,’’ Pitamakan re- 
plied. ‘‘You know Little Wolf, 
son of Yellow Bird, the widow 
woman who doctors? One 
Horn is always trying to be his close 
friend, and before the Gros Ventres trad- 
ing party came with the news that we had 
got back our herd, he told him that he 
had helped Long Bear run our horses 
almost to the mouth of Little River, where 
the Assiniboins would be sure to find them. 
Little Wolf thought he had no right to keep 
such a thing as that to himself. A short 
time after we arrived, he came in here and 
told me all that One Horn had said.’’ 

‘*Did One Horn say why they stole our 
herd?’’ I asked. 

“Yes. He said that I was always 
counting false coups, so that I could get 
_ ahead of Long Bear and become chief of 

the Small Robe band. They drove off our 
herd to stop my bribing the people with ° 
horses to favor me.’’ 

‘*Yes, that was of course his reason for 
stealing them,’’ I said. 

‘*And now we will find Long Bear, and 
kill him; One Horn also.’’ Pitamakan 
picked up his six-shooter. 

‘*Oh, no, my son, not that, not that!’’ 
his mother pleaded, moving to his side and 
covering the cylinder of the pistol with her 
hand. ‘*Think what your killing Long 
Bear would bring upon us; nothing less 
than a war within our tribe. Hig relatives 
would avenge his death by killing you, our 
relatives would avenge your death, and 
the result would be—well you know what 
it would be: many a lodge of widowed 
women and fatherless children. ’’ 

Watching my friend’s face, I could see 
by its expression that this view of the 
matter was having its effect upon him, and 
so I put in a few words: ‘‘It is not as if 
we had lost our herd. Really, by stealing 
our horses, Long Bear did a good thing 
for us—for you, especially, for it gave you 
the chance to count coup on the Assiniboin 
chief—the greatest coup counted by any 
Blackfoot of our time.’’ 

I thought that I had persuaded him, 
but after a moment his eyes again hard- 
ened, and he exclaimed, ‘‘You talk fool- 
ishly, both of you! I say that Long Bear 
must be punished, for the good of the tribe 
—to say nothing of what it is our right to 
do to him.’’ 

‘*But, Pitamakan, brother, listen; there 
are other punishments than death, ’’ I said. 
‘*Instead of killing him, let us find some 
way to make him suffer—to make him 
ashamed before the people as long as he 
lives. At any rate, let us do nothing to-night. 
We will have a good sleep now, and talk about 
the matter again to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, my son. Heed your friend’s, 
your white brother’s, words.’’ 

‘‘Ah! As you both say, so shall it be,’’ 
Pitamakan agreed. 

I returned to the fort, and told my uncle and 
Tsistsaki what had passed. 

‘*You did well in getting him to agree to 
wait,’’ said my uncle. ‘‘Now we’ve got to do 
some hard thinking to find a way to satisfy 
your partner, and at the same time prevent 
bloodshed. Let’s all go to bed and sleep on 
the matter. ’’ 

The sun was well up when I awoke the 
next morning. I found that I was alone in 
our quarters. There was no hint of break- 
last; not a pot or a side of ribs was in'the 
fireplace. I ran across the court to the office. 
‘There I found my uncle and Tsistsaki, Pita- 
takan and his mother, Big Lake and all the 
other chiefs of the tribe; over in a corner sat 
Long Bear, with his father and One Horn. 
--ear the doorway was Little Wolf, with his 
other. I learned afterward that late the 
uight before, the mother of Little Wolf had 
“one to Big Lake with the tale that One Horn 
iad told her son; the chief had first consulted 
‘'y uncle, and then had called the early morn- 
‘18 council with a view to settling the trouble 
vefore hot heads and angry words should make 
i worse, 

It was not a time for ceremony. No pipe 
was filled and passed, no food was set out. 
‘hen I stepped into the room, Big Lake had 
sen, and was going round the circle, silently 
‘aking the hand of each chief. Then return- 
1g to his place, he said solemnly: 

‘‘My brothers, and children all, I have called 
ou together here to counsel with me about a 
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Chapter Sevens 


“GO BACK! SIT DOWN AND HEAR OUR WORDS!” 


very terrible thing that is charged against 
young Long Bear, sitting there with his father, 
and against One Horn, another young man 
here present. Before I tell you what it is, 
I want each of you to promise that you will 
keep your temper.’’ 

**As you say, so shall it be; we will not get 
the fire feeling.’? They readily promised to 
remain calm. 

‘*Brothers,’’ the old chief then went on, 
‘it is a fearful charge that I have to make 
against these two young men, Long Bear and 
One Horn. 
Pitamakan and The Fox, drove them almost 
to the mouth of the Little River, and there 
turned them loose, where they would soon be 
found by our enemy, the cutthroat Assini- 
boins. ’’ 

**Oh-ho-hai!’’ the chiefs all exclaimed, clap- 
ping their hands to their mouths—the Black- 
foot way of expressing extreme surprise. 

-**Tt is a lie!’’ Long Bear declared, glaring 
contemptuously at Pitamakan and me. 

‘*Why, of course it is a lie!’’ his old father, 
Wolverene, quavered. ‘‘My boy is a good boy; 
he could not do such a thing. What—steal 
from one of his own tribe and band? Never! 
Come! 
him make it here before us. ’’ 

Big Lake turned to Pitamakan at that, and 
motioned him to speak. 

Pitamakan rose, and looked his enemy square 
in the eyes. 

‘*T make the charge,’’ he said, ‘‘and I can 
prove it. Long Bear, with One Horn there 
to help him, drove our herd almost to the 
lodges of our cutthroat enemy, near the mouth 
of the Little River. There they abandoned our 
horses. With a party of Gros Ventres, we fol- 
lowed the trail of the thieves and our herd, 
and on the day that we finally found the horses 
and fought with the enemy, we saw two riders 


Tell us who makes this charge? Let | 


traveling toward the west. They rode fresh 
and powerful animals, which our tired horses 
could not overtake, else we should be holding 
no council here to-day. But we did have a 
farseeing instrument with us, and through it 
we recognized the riders —’’ 

‘*Oh, what a lie that is!’’ One Horn 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ They couldn’t tell 
who we were, for we kept our faces con- 
| cealed |?” 

At that, a gasp of astonishment ran round 
| the circle, but no one was so utterly thunder- 
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On the WARPATH 


By James Willard © dickieall ff 


In Ten Chapters 


this Pitamakan, who has ever 
been against me—getting ahead 
of me by counting false coups, 
and even by claiming coups 
justly mine. And now I say, 
here before you all, that I will 
geteven with him. There isno 
place in this tribe for both of us.’”’ 

‘*That is true enough; there 

is no place here for both of us,’’ said Pita- 
makan. ‘‘Go, get your gun, and let us 
determine which, of us remains here and 
which goes to the Sand Hills.’’ 

‘*No, no, there shall be no fighting,’’ 
Big Lake said. 

‘*What, then? Are these stealers of 
our horses to go unpunished ?’’ Pita- 
makan demanded. 

‘*Punishment they shall have!’’ cried 
Wolverene, springing from his _ seat. 
‘*Leave it to me to punish this person, 
no longer son of mine.’’ 

‘*Do so, then,’’ Big Lake commanded; 
and all the other chiefs declared their 
assent. 

The old man turned, and sadly, sternly 
looked Long Bear in the face. Then, 
raising his right hand and pointing. at 
him, he exclaimed, ‘‘You are no longer 
my son! You have brought shame upon 
me and upon our tribe. My lodge is no 
longer your lodge. Go, get from it the 
things that are yours, take from our herd 
the horses that are yours, and this day 
leave this camp, never to return.’’ 

Then moving feebly across the room, 
the old man took a seat near Big Lake. 
The bronze color of his face had turned 
a ghastly gray, and as he drew his blanket 
closer round him his hands trembled. 
There was not one of us who did not 
feel the utmost pity for him in his afflic- 
tion. 

Again Big Lake rose, looked sternly at 
Long Bear, and was about to speak. But 
Long Bear, rising from his seat, made the 
sign of contempt for all of us, and with a 
forced laugh, exclaimed, ‘‘And so my 
crazy old father orders me to leave his 
lodge! That I will do. He orders me 
to leave this camp. That I will not do. 
1 have friends. I shall not want for a 
lodge to shelter me. Now let me pass. 
I have no more time to waste in listening 
to you old men.’’ 

He had made no more than three 
steps toward the door when Big Lake 
confronted him, and roared, ‘‘Go back! 
Sit down and hear our words!’’ So fierce 
was the chief’s expression, so menacing 
the alert poise of his tall and strong body, 
that Long Bear shrank back from him 
and obeyed his command. 

‘*Brothers,’’ said Big Lake, turning 
and looking at each of the chiefs, ‘‘you 

heard what our old friend Wolverene or- 
dered this son of his to do. What say you 
to it?’’ 

** His words are our words,’’ they an- 
swered. 

Once again Big Lake faced Long Bear. 
‘*Listen! What your father says shall be done, 
so say we. Do not think that you can remain 
longer than this day among us. I shall send 
the camp crier to warn the people that they 
may not receive you in their lodges, or give 
you food or shelter. I shall have the Braves 


It is that they stole the horses of | struck as One Horn himself; he had absent-|and the other bands of the All Friends 


| mindedly spoken his inmost thought. Instantly |on the watch to tear down the lodge and 


ludicrous that first my uncle, then Tsistsaki 
and I, tittered—and then laughed loud and 
long. Uncle Wesley was so completely over- 
come with the humor of the situation that he 
kept on laughing until he choked, and the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

But none of the others laughed. Instead, 
they sat very quiet and solemn until our mer- 
riment had ceased. In council over a grave 
| charge their ancient custom forbade even a 
| smile to curve their lips. 

Meanwhile old Wolverene was staring at his 
son with an expression of dazed-horror. Long 
Bear said presently, with a defiant look round, 
‘* Another lie! One Horn does not know what 
he says; he has gone crazy.’’ 

Big Lake paid no attention to his further 
| denial, and called upon Little Wolf to repeat 
| what One Horn had confided to him. And 
| when Little Wolf had finished, One Horn 
| broke down. ‘‘Oh, what is the use of keeping 
this up?’’ he groaned, turning to Long Bear. 
| ‘They know that we did it—they have proof 
enough —’’ 








Bear confessed. 





an expression of intense surprise, and then of | burn the property of anyone who gives you 
terror, flashed over his face; the thing was so | aid. 


‘**And now you!’’ he continued, turning 
quickly and facing One Horn. ‘‘We order 
that you also leave this camp, and that you 
remain away from it as long as you live. Go 
now, both of you.’’ 

One Horn at once slunk out of the door. 
Long Bear stalked across the room, with a 
sneer on his face and his head high. Pausing 
at the doorway, he turned, and said to us, ‘‘I 
am glad that I am no longer a South Black- 
foot. I am glad to be free from such old 
woman people as you are. I am now your 
enemy; you shall learn that to~-your sor- 
row.”’ 

So ended the council. One by one the chiefs 
departed, and left the four of us in the room. 
‘“‘Oh, I am happy,’’ said Tsistsaki then. 
‘“This is a good ending of what I feared would 
be a terrible quarrel within our tribe. I will 
go now and prepare for you a good morning 
meal. ’’ 

After she had left the room, my uncle said 
to us, ‘*The thing for you boys to do now is 
to sell your horses to the company, for you 


‘*Well, then, we did take the horses,’’ Long | can’t prevent Long Bear from stealing them 
‘*T wanted to get even with | again except by close day and night herding, 
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and that will not pay. 1 will give you a 
good price for the herd, and send it to one of 
our downriver posts for sale to the Sioux 
tribes. ’’ 

I was glad enough to get rid of my share, 
and aecepted his offer at once. But Pita- 
makan declined to part with even a single 
horse. 

‘*T love them,’’ he explained. ‘‘I loveevery 
one of them; and whenever I look at them I 
feel that Iam rich. Horses are to us Blackfeet 
what yellow metal pieces are to the white 
men. No, Sleeping Thunder, I must keep 
my band, and increase it as I can, if I am 
ever to become to my people what my father 
was in his day. As for Long Bear, he will 
not drive them off again. ’’ 

Pitamakan spoke more truly than he knew 
when he said that of his enemy. Long Bear 
and One Horn left the camp that afternoon, 
driving before them Long Bear’s herd of thirty 
or forty horses. They gave out before they 
went that they were going to live with the 
North Blackfeet up on the Saskatchewan 
waters; and they took the north trail out of 
the bottom. ‘Two days later their bodies were 
found where they had made camp on the | 





to the fugitives to stop, to take courage, and 
to face the enemy. 

The nearer we came to the enemy, the 
greater became our number, for man after man 
took heart and turned back with us. Finally, 
we were about 150 strong; Bull Turns Round 
and Pitamakan were in the lead, with the rest 
of us close behind. Behind us, at varying 
distances for at least a mile, were hundreds of 
men, hurrying to the rescue of their loved 
ones. Presently, above the thunder of pound- 
ing hoofs, rose the shrill war cry of the enemy, 
and we knew them to be Crows, the chief of 
all the different tribes with whom the Black- 
feet were at war. 

‘*Take courage! Take courage, my children! 
We must wipe out these Crows!’’ Bull Turns 
Round shouted. 


‘* Hai-yu! Brother Braves! All together 


now to save the women and the little ones!’’ | 


Pitamakan kept calling back to other members 
of the Braves society. Gradually a number 
of warriors shifted over to his side of the 
crowd. 

When we came within range of the enemy, 
we opened fire, and knocked several of them 
out of the saddle. At that they split into 


us; as they passed, they sent. a telling fire 
of bullets and arrows into us. 

Men were falling on all sides of me; an 
arrow pierced the point-.of my horse’s shoulder, 
and with a squeal of pain he made a jump to 
one side that almost unseated me. 

Having delivered their fire, the two divisions 
of the enemy wheeled in a big circle, came 
together in front, and again bore down on us. 
Presently they separated as they had done 
before. A number of the already disheartened 
Blackfeet turned and fled at their approach. 
Bull Turns Round was quick to notice this. 
Hurrying to the rear of our force, he called to 
the fugitives to turn back. With threaten- 
| ing whip and bitter words he managed to 
prevent a general stampede, although many 
of the panic-stricken deserters continued to 
flee. 

With blood streaming from a long arrow 
| wound in his forehead, Pitamakan was at the 
| front, calling to the Braves to stand their 
| ground with him, to keep cool, and to aim to 
| kill. And now, wheeling his horse, he cried 
/out, ‘*I am going to charge, to meet this left 
| party of the enemy! Follow me, Braves, else I 
go alone to my death. You others, there, take 





Teton, about four miles from the fort; beside two parties, and swept down on each side of | courage, and meet that party on the right.’’ 


them an Assiniboin coup stick was significantly 
stuck into the ground. 

So ended Long Bear. 
cold-blooded a savage as ever roamed the plains 
—the only Blackfoot I ever knew who did not 
love and respect his father and mother, and 
who did not try in every way to make their 
old age pleasant. 

A week or two later, my Uncle Wesley, 
Pitamakan and I sat in the upper story of the 
southwest bastion, the coolest place in the fort, 
and looked with no friendly eyes at the rival 
traders putting up an adobe structure, and at 
two more independent steamboats moored to 
the bank of the river. Gold, in enormously 
rich placer mines, had been discovered in the 
Rockies, and the boats had come from St. 
Louis crowded with men on the way to the 


| 
He was as mean and | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Tre URASHING ofthe LHETDS 





dock lay two venerable 
coasting schooners, loading 
eargoes for Boston. The Olive 


See by side in a Bayhaven 
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Sam, you’ve bit off more hay 

than ye can chew, this time.’’ 
‘*That’s right, set there and 

snicker like a flock of hyenas !’’ 


Branch was taking aboard sweet-smelling | said Captain Sam, in disgust. ‘‘All the same, 
baled hay, harvested from sunny Maine | you fellers watch the ship news, and you’ll see 
meadows; the hold of the Thetis was being | me arrivin’ to Boston all well, about the time 
stowed full of fragrant lumber from the dark | you see Boxhall reported into Portland or 





new diggings. We liked the travelers no better 
than we did the rival traders. They were a 
disturbing element in what we considered our 
own buffalo and Indian country ; and we were 
glad when we saw them leave the boats and 
strike out afoot, and by bull and mule 
train, on the long, dusty trail to the moun- 
tains. 

A few days later, the Blackfeet moved 
into the Bear Paw country, and Pitamakan 
went with them. 

So the summer passed. In October our 
Blackfeet and the Bloods both came in to outfit 
for the winter. They were to camp in the 
Judith, or, as they called it, the Yellow River, 
country, where game and fur animals were 
plentiful. My uncle prepared to send a trad- 
ing outfit with them, in order to buy their 
furs and robes right on the ground, and to 
keep them well supplied with ammunition. 
In that way he hoped to get ahead of the rival 
traders, who had no teams and wagons. José 
Perez was placed in charge of the outfit; as 
assistants he had two of our voyageurs and 
myself. I was more than glad to winter in 
the camp and be with Pitamakan again. 
On the seventh of the month the two 
tribes crossed the river and struck out for 
the south. We trailed behind them with 
three twelve-horse teams; each team drew 
two wagons heavily loaded with trade goods. 

At Arrow River, on the morning of the | forests of the Pine Tree State. Both vessels 
ninth, we parted with the Bloods for a time. | were being loaded in a hurry, for the first to 
They had decided to hunt and trap along that reach Boston and be rid of her cargo would 
stream as long as it should be profitable. For | get a return load of supplies for Bayhaven 
once the Blackfoot column went straggling | shopkeepers. 
out that morning. Most of the chiefs and| Mild-mannered little Capt. Abel Boxhall of 
many of the warriors lingered in the Blood | the Thetis, who, in order to help a suffering 
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camp for a parting feast and smoke with their | neighbor, would have given the clothes from his | 


friends and relatives; the others, as fast as 
they finished saddling and packing their horses, 
started out on the trail in little groups. 1| 
helped Pitamakan and his mother to pack their Samuel Marlin of the Olive Branch, who had 
outfit, and then we rode on together, driving | once haggled over terms before rescuirig the 
before us his still large band of horses. Ahead | crew of a sinking Nova Scotiaman, failed to 
of us for a mile or more the trail was dotted | receive any felicitations. 

with widely separated groups of riders; andin| ‘‘I’ll tell ye how it is,’’ began a gray-bearded 
the same scattered manner we approached | man, with a wink that embraced the entire 
about noon a small wooded stream called Wolf | circle except Captain Sam, ‘‘if my vessel had 
Creek. been laid up for want of something to do till 


back, was receiving congratulations from the 
loungers in the fish house on getting a cargo 


All the morning I had been oppressed with | she grounded on her beef bones, and was | 


a sense of impending trouble. In the past | sproutin’ kelps and devil’s aprons onto her 
those premonitions had more than once been | bottom as long as the topsail halyards, I tell 
justified by the event; and proved they were | ye I wouldn’t go shipmates with a cargo of 
that day, for suddenly more than three hun-| hay! Now you take good old lumber, same’s 
dred riders, running their horses at top speed, | Abel is loadin’, and along of which we all 
burst out of the valley of the creek and fiercely | growed up with, and you’ve got a cargo you 
attacked the head of our almost defenseless | can swear by!’’ 

column. 

All along our line men shouted the rallying 
call, and rode forward to meet the enemy. 
The women shrieked, and prayed to the sun 
for help, as they turned their horses and fled 
on the back trail with their children. At the 
head of the column was wild confusion; the 
people scattered in all directions. The enemy 
killed or captured, as the whim seized them, 
one after another of those whom they pur- | 
sued. 

Pitamakan and I, plying our quirts, sped | galley stove, you get it rained on and mil- 
forward with the rush of men toward the |dewed. You can’t get nowhere in a month of 
front. The enemy continued to advance toward | Sundays with your vessel piled up so high 
us, strewing the plain behind them with dead | 
and dying Blackfeet. 


erously, ‘‘hay ain’t so bad —’’ 

‘*T ain’t askin’ no one’s advice about what 
I carry in my own vessel,’’ said Captain Sam, 
stiffly, ignoring his rival’s friendly interven- 
tion. ‘‘I was luggin’ hay to Boston when 
you fellers was knee-high to a grasshopper. ’’ 

‘*T can’t help it if you were,’’ retorted the 
gray-bearded man. 
| the fact that hay is a mighty ticklish cargo. 
If ye don’t set it afire with sparks from your 





As we went, we shouted deckload trying to make a run. I tell ye, 


in a lean season. Tall, hawk-nosed Capt. | 


“‘Oh, I dunno,’’ began Captain Abel, gen- | 


‘*There’s no gettin’ round | 


with the stuff, and like as not, you lose your | 





“| AIN'T ASKIN’ NO ONE'S ADVICE ABOUT WHAT I CARRY IN MY 


ESSEL.” 


| Portsmouth. I was makin’ record passages 
| when you was knee-high to a grasshopper !’’ 

| ‘*Oh, I ain’t figurin’ on letting any grass 
| grow on the Thetis’s keel, either,’’ said Cap- 
| tain Abel. 

| His rival’s taunt had stung him into making 
what was for him a hot reply. 

** Good luck, Abel; we’re all rootin’ for 
| you,’’ said the graybeard in a low voice, as 
| the gathering dispersed. 

‘*T’m goin’ to do my level best,’’ replied 
Captain Abel, simply. 

‘*T cal’late you’ll have 
a good chance along in 
‘the mornin’,’”’ said the 
other, ‘‘and I jest wanted 
to caution ye not to let that 
parrot - beaked old skin- 
flint seare ye into harbor. 
The old Thetis can stand 
it if the Olive Branch 
can! What’s two years’ 
difference?  She’s forty- 
| four year old,and Marlin’s 
plug is forty-two. Well, 
good luck and a quick 
| passage, Abel.’’ 

The next morning the 
two coasters, after their 
small crews had coaxed 
up the patched and dingy 
canvas foot by foot, went 
to sea before a brisk north- 
erly breeze. The Thetis 
was deep with a deckload 
that barely showed above the white bulwarks. 
The green Olive Branch, with her twelve-foot 
deckload of hay, loomed high out of the water, 
and lumbered ponderously into the gentle 
ground swell. The odds seemed against her. 

‘** Acts like she had a hold full of straw hats 
and a deckload of grindstones,’’ said a stevedore. 
| ‘*]’d like mighty well to see Boxhall get to 











BUT NOW IT WAS 
OR BUST.” 





Boston first,’? remarked another, ‘‘but he ain’t 
any great of a hustler, while old Marlin would 
sail across Niagara Falls if there was a lead 
quarter on the other side !’’ 

Whatever his shortcomings, Captain Marlin 
was as good a sailor as ever spliced a rope. 
He knew that his unwieldy craft, handicapped 


|by her towering deckload, could make little 
| progress if the wind should haul ahead. 


Therefore he determined that as long as the 
fair wind lasted he would push the Olive 
Branch toward Boston for all she was worth. 
Both the gibes of the citizens of Bayhaven, 
and the return cargo that awaited the winner, 
spurred him on. There would be no loitering 
on the way for the Olive Branch. On the 
whole, Captain Marlin felt that he had little 
to fear from his leisurely rival, whose reputa- 
tion for speed had never been great. With 
his cap jammed tight down on his ears, and 
his whiskers straggling in the wind, he strad- 
died the wheel box; he wore the purplish 
greatcoat that tradition affirmed he had worn 
season in and season out since the winter of 
793. As he gripped the wheel, with his 
shoulders hunched, he might have been a senile 
Bellerophon riding Pegasus. The blunt old 
Olive Branch made a terrific commotion as she 
butted her way through the chop of the seas. 

Close on her quarter hung the Thetis; 
Captain Abel, crouched over the wheel with 
a look of determination on his face, was con- 
testing every foot of way. ‘The confidence 
that his friends on shore had expressed in him 
had imbued him with new life, and the Thetis 
seemed to have caught some of it. She bucked 
the seas with her apple bows and wall-like 
weather sides till spray drenched her swelling 
sails. and sifted like diamond dust across her 
wake. 

But the sight of charging crests that reached 
windward to the dim blue line of the coast, 
the glistening gulls that circled like detached 
wave tops over their paths, and the crisp fresh- 
ness of an air that shamed ambrosia—all were 
wasted on the veteran skippers. It was an 
old story to them. Stately Seguin, austere 
Cape Elizabeth, squat Cape Porpoise, drew up 
and slipped astern. Coasters may be sluggish 
in windward work; but with a good leading 
breeze from offshore and sheets ‘‘off to the 
knot,’’ they scuttle along at a steady pace. 

Still the Thetis hung on the quarter of the 
Olive Branch. So far Captain Abel had held 
his own; but he was plainly getting anxious. 
He hated to give up the race, yet this rushing 
past haven after haven was not at all to his 
liking. His skyward glances became more 
frequent, and he repeatedly consulted his 
barometer. 

At last he picked up his megaphone. ‘‘Goin’ 
into Portsmouth to-night, or do ye cal’late to 
let her go for Salem ?’’ he roared. 

‘*Portsmouth nothin’! Salem be jiggered!’’ 
bellowed Captain Sam. Earlier in the day 
he had replied to a similar query, ‘‘ Portland 
be jiggered! Biddeford Pool nothin’ !’’ 

‘*You’ll run by one harbor too many one of 
these days!’’ cried Captain Abel, anxious to 
bring about a truce for the night. 

‘*T was runnin’ by harbors when you was 
knee-high to a grasshopper!’’ Captain Sam 
shouted back. ‘‘This is goin’ to be as pretty 
a night as ever growed !’’ 

The master of the Thetis, shaking his griz- 
zled head doubtfully, put his helm up in emu- 
lation of his reckless adversary. He was not 
to seek shelter that night. 

Captain Marlin was eminently weatherwise. 
Indeed, we have his word for it that he was 
making accurate forecasts when the rest of the 
community were knee-high to a grasshopper. 
He predicted a pretty night; but at sea there 
are many kinds of pretty weather. 

Midnight found the two schooners off Cape 
Ann, racing westward in a smother of leaping 
seas, with the moon and stars lighting their 
seething way. Two men strained at the 
wheel ; two skippers kept 
careful eyes on the thread- 
bare old mainsails, and 
thwarted their stealthy 
attempts to jib. The 
Olive Branch, high out 
of water and dead before 
the wind, had found her- 
self at last, and was rap- 
idly leaving the Thetis 
behind. Captain Abel fol- 
lowed faithfully in her 
wake, but cast many an 
anxious glance shoreward. 
He felt in his bones that 
he ought to be in a sale 
harbor with both anchors 
down; for the breeze, in- 
stead of softening into the 
usual evening land zephyr 
of the summer night, had 


, ae freshened into a humminz 
northeaster. 
As they drove past 


Avery’s ledge, the distant bell buoy jangle: 
through the clear night a far-flung frenziec 
cry. Offshore a tug and her tow gave up the 
fight for an easting, and labored in toward 
Gloucester across the wake of the Thetis. Whit« 
water sluiced across the decks of the flounde'- 
ing barges. 

Perhaps Captain Marlin also regretted his 
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temerity in running by harbors, for, as wind 
and sea increased toward morning, the Olive 
Branch seemed uncommonly small among 
those rearing summits. But he merely pulled 
his thick cap farther down on his ears, and took 
a fresh grip on the wheel. He could hardly 
see the Thetis’s red and green running lights, 
tossing far astern. 

On board the Olive Branch booms cocked 
skyward at each hair-raising lurch, and then 
swept the crests of the waves. ‘There came a 
wicked comber that swirled knee-deep round 
the men at the wheel, and poured a streaming 
torrent down the companionway. 

But Captain Sam knew just how much his 
schooner would do. When it seemed certain 
that she would either run under or would send 
her masts crashing over the bow, he let her 
come to, and ordered the thrashing mainsail 
and jibs hauled down. Then under only her 
close-reefed foresail, the Olive Branch was 
squared away for Boston once more. Captain 
Sam congratulated himself that in order to 
accommodate the high deckload, he had started 
out with the sail reefed. 

Aboard the laboring Thetis, far astern, | 
things were not going so smoothly. In an) 
unwonted spirit of rashness 
provoked by the daring of 


cargo, made threefold heavier by its long ex- 
posure to the rain, that made the vessel list so 
threateningly. He yelled below for the crew. 
As they staggered up sleepily, the Olive 
Branch gave a last top-heavy lurch — and 
turned turtle. 

The belated Thetis, anchoring near by at 
| daylight, picked up the shivering master and 
the crew of two; they were clinging to the 


CENTURY and a half ago an Irish 
country gentleman from the County Kil- 
dare, wooing the daughter of an English 
peer who had already become father-in-law of 
an Irish duke, vowed that his bride, although 
marrying a mere commoner, should have a 
| finer house to live in than her sister, the 
duchess. Accordingly, he built himself a 
| huge mansion. At the time of its erection it 














bottom of the capsized Olive Branch. 
Captain Marlin dismally estimated the cost 
of salvage operations, the master of the 
vanquished Thetis remarked, with a faint 
smile: 

**T hate to jump on a man when he’s down, 
Sam, but I can’t help remarkin’ that this here 
must be one of them races that ain’t always 


of REND 


As | on a spike fixed in the ground, the wheel, freed 
of its rim, makes a very serviceable turnstile. 

Within doors, of course, opportunities for 
ingenuity of that kind are even more abundant. 
-|An incident once witnessed by an English 
lady may be considered as a striking although 
trivial example of it. She was having after- 
hoon tea in an old country house that had 
seen better days, when it happened that the 
teaspoons fell short. The master of the house 
thereupon took the poker out of the fireplace, 
and stirred his cup with it. He did it so 
unconcernedly, and everybody seemed to look 
upon the expedient so much as a matter of 
course, that only after reflection did it impress 
the visitor as being a somewhat unusual pro- 
ceeding. 

Yet no amount of happy-go-luckiness can 
disguise the fact that in the decay of the big 
houses there has been more tragedy than 
comedy. Much heartbreaking and heartburn- 
ing is sure to have accompanied the down- 
ward stages of a family’s fortunes. Children 
grow up under the shadow of impending 
troubles, and are tantalized in their youth by 
| living among many accessories of wealth with- 
lout the wealth itself to make them of any 


tumble-down walls, beyond which rows of 
ruined cabins betoken the passing away from 


the land of humbler folk. Here and there we 
come upon a mansion that has been turned into 
a hotel, or a school, or a convent; but although 
the house is occupied, it is not at all the same 
thing to the neighborhood that it was when 
‘**the family’’ lived there. 

But more often the place is wholly deserted, 








his rival, Captain Abel had 
put off lowering his sails. 
He thereby saved his crew 
some of the back-breaking 
work of shortening sail, for 
at the height of a fierce 
squall the big mainsail had 
burst like a pricked balloon. 
Immediately the frightened 
skipper. had dropped his 
headsails by the run. They 
rioted under the bowsprit 
at will, for it would have 
taken twice as many men 
as were in his crew to cap- 
ture them. Under her fore- 
sail the Thetis roared along 
with speed hardly checked. 

In the little hole in the 
deckload amidships, Captain 
Abel’s third man bent his 
broad back to the clanking 
pumps. The anxious skip- 
per would have given all he 
was worth to have recalled 








his rashness in following 

his mad opponent, but now 

it was ‘*Boston or bust,’’ 

for there were no more harbors to run for. 
Every minute, in spite of his efforts at the 
wheel, he expeeted the schooner to broach to. 
The hissing moonlit crests seemed to be fairly 
thirsting for the chance to lick them all off the 
boat. 

Perhaps something of that kind would have 
happened even to the victorious Olive Branch 
had not the tall granite shaft on the desolate 
Graves, eastern outpost of Boston harbor, 
winked its double white flash at them when it 
did. And then in the south faithful old 
Minot’s, the mariner’s ‘‘I-love-you’’ beacon, 
shot its ‘‘one-four-three’’ their way as if in 
benediction. 

Doughty Captain Marlin, sleepless for many 
long watches, worn by ceaseless combat with 
the helm and the thundering canvas, and 
slapped by errant combers that kept the quar- 
ter-deck awash, had to nerve himself to hang 
to the wheel for another hour. He had 
thrashed the Thetis handsomely, and perhaps 
‘‘broken a record’’; the fleet made the hun- 
dred-and-eighty-mile jaunt from Bayhaven to 
Boston more often in twenty days than in | 
twenty hours. His cargo was wet only with | 
harmless salt water, and he had brought the 
Olive Branch tight as a cup through the worst 
breeze of the season. A few frayed halyard 
ends trailing overboard gave the only evidence 
of the drubbing she had got. 

When the schooner was at last safe in Presi- 
dent Roads, the tired crew let go anchor, and 
dived below for blessed sleep; they did not 


wait to lash the canvas watershed over the | 


ridgepole of the foregaff. The Thetis was 
not in sight. As Captain Sam went below, 
he murmured, with a drowsy chuckle, ‘*What’d | 
I tell ye, Boxhall, you old fossil?’’ 
But presently the skipper of the Olive 
“ranch dreamed he was sliding off the edge | 


vf the earth into limitless space. He owen | 
‘s he rolled out of his berth and hit a cabin | 
He | 


‘or that sloped like the roof of a house. 
cked himself up, and tumbled blindly up 
1e tilted stairs. A downpour of rain that 
arkened the dawn met him. Above the | 
hine of the wind in the rigging sounded | 
ue roar of streaming torrents that lashed the | 

‘arbor into froth. Captain Sam decided that 

ie had never seen it rain so hard since he was | 
snee-high to a grasshopper—a rare concession 

m his part. 

The Olive Branch was heeling over with 
“er port rail in the water. The captain thought 
that the falling tide had left her aground on 
ae edge of the flats, but the sounding lead 
“howed him a safe five fathoms. 

He put his hands to his head and wondered 
: arfully what was the matter with him. 
hen, with a horrified gasp, he discovered 

a his deckload of hay was bare to the deluge 
t rain. No doubt it was that unprotected 


THE “QUALITY’S” 





we 


was believed to be the largest countryseat in 
Ireland ; but it did not long enjoy that preém- 
inence, for early in the last century a northern 
landowner built a mansion that surpassed 
even it in size. 

Those are extreme examples of what the 
Irish peasantry call ‘‘big houses’’ ; but various 
causes have tended to make many others 
incongruously immense. Their great dimen- 
8ions seem to embody some national character- 
istics: as, for example, love of hospitality, of 
ostentation, and of being flahool, that is to say, 
princely, and at the same time reckless about 
ways and means. Often the houses were ornate 
in design, with pillared porticoes and stately 
perrons leading to their hall doors, which 
opened on vast interiors. One of the tiny 
cabins that usually stood near the boundary 
wall of a demesne would easily fit into a corner 
of the ballroom or the picture gallery of the 


themselves along rambling corridors. 

In the good old times the mansion, no matter 
how large, would usually be well filled by the 
| family themselves, their retainers, and their 


the house had probably only a vague notion of 


big house. Innumerable bedchambers ranged” 





DOINGS WERE AN UN- 
FAILING SOURCE OF SMALL EXCITEMENTS 
TO THE INTERESTED ONLOOKERS. 





guests, invited and uninvited. The master of | 


| 


avail. The spacious stables 
DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS stand mockingly unoccu- 
pied; the finely propor- 


tioned reception rooms are 
insufficiently warmed and 
lighted; meagre meals are 
served in the great dining 
room, perhaps on antique 
silver and coarse crockery. 

So the young folk fret at 
home—the boys chiefly be- 
vause they have no means 
of making a start in life, and 
the girls because they are 
excluded from many suit- 
able amusements. They 
listen to praises of the past, 
reiterated by old dependents 
of the family who find 
some solace in magnifying 
the departed glories of the 
‘*ould master’s’’ time— 
the hunters in the stalls, 
the exotic flowers in the 
conservatories, the lords at 
dinner, the dozens of labor- 
ers employed about the 
grounds, and so forth. It 
is a discouraging and un- 
wholesome atmosphere for 
those who should harbor not unprofitable 
regrets but ‘‘forward-looking thoughts’’; and 
nothing better can befall them than that the 
final collapse of the big house shall occur while 
they are still young enough to adapt themselves 
to new conditions, and find opportunities in 
changing circumstances. 

Far sadder is the destiny of those who later 
in life are obliged to leave the home where 
they have grown old, and make their way 
through a world that at least appears unkind. 
Such a lot has often fallen to the spinsters of 
a big house, and in too many cases their expe- 
riences are a chronicle of penury and pride. 
The likelihood that one of those piteous his- 
tories is connected with the fall of the big 
house gives a sadness to the sight of the deserted 
mansion, although its passing away may not 
be on the whole a real misfortune. For the 
big house has not always had a good influence 
on its neighborhood. Sometimes it has seemed 
to focus in itself the fashionable follies of its 
stances any old ghostly stories connected with | day, and has set a bad example of reckless 
the place should be remembered and believed extravagance; or it has weakened the self- 
by the superstitious village folk. Although | respect of the poorer neighbors by indiscrimi- 
the family have gone, their banshee, the mourn- nate almsgiving. 
ful spirit woman, still haunts their ancient! Things are worse if the family are absentees 
for the greater part of the year, and the place 








“te 


or left in charge of caretakers, who can make 
only feeble attempts to keep it from decaying. 
It is a melancholy sight even to a casual 
passer-by. Rust reddens the scrollwork of the 
elaborate entrance gates, which sag away from 
their creviced stone piers; the avenue that they 
guard is green with grass, and blocked with 
straggling boughs; the lichen-powdered fences 
topple and lean over. Within the gates the big 
house stands, empty and lonesome, with blank 
windows, rain-furrowed walls, and rafter-bare 
roof. Black moss paves the overshadowed 
shrubbery paths in the gardens; bindweed 
and robin-run-in-the-hedge have matted fruit 
trees and berry bushes into wigwams; in the 
rosary all the season’s dead, ungathered roses 
wither brown and black on their stems; sculp- 
tured fauns and naiads in the Italian garden 
are falling into grotesque decay. Over all 
broods a solitude and silence, made unnatural 
by these vanishing traces of human handiwork. 

It is not surprising that in such circum- 





Among the uninvited guests were the|is to be heard keening; 
‘*kitchen visitors,’’ as they are still called in | wraith of any ancestor has been known to 
| some parts of the country; they were old | walk, its appearances certainly will not dimin- 
women, generally honest and respectable but | ish in frequency. I remember an old vacant 
| friendless and destitute, who made a livelihood | mansion in the far west of Connemara. It 
by tramping round to the principal houses of | would have been easy enough to imagine that 
a district, obtaining at each one a rest by the | the old dead trees, standing stark, with glim- 





the number of people that his house-harbored. | home, and when death nears one of the exiles, | 
and if the restless | is 


pied by a staff of idle and dissipated 
domestics. The police sergeant in charge of a 
remote Irish country station declared that ‘‘the 
castle, ’’ the owners of which were away for the 
greater part of each year, was the cause of 
more drinking than half a dozen ‘‘publics.’’ 
| And the truth of his remark was confirmed 


kitchen hearth, and something to help them 
on their way—a few potatoes, a cake of griddle- 
bread, a canful of buttermilk, or a ‘‘grain’’ of 
| tea. In return for those contributions, they 
| were ready to do any odd jobs that came 
within their scope, and would trudge incredibly 
long distances On an errand. Old Biddy’s or 
old Katty’s periodical arrival was a recognized 
event, as was the presence of miscellaneous 
_ Messengers, sellers of eggs and poultry, chimney 
_ climbers, ‘*handy men,’’ as well as of simple 
| gossips and professional beggars. All added 
to the throng that attended the continual 





|uncanny and evil. 


| coming and going of guests; for in those days | 


| most of the great, or even moderate-sized man- 
sions, kept open house. 

| Thus we can well imagine how many people 
| would be affected by the breaking up of such 
an establishment, and the last seventy years 
or so have seen many changes of the kind. 
The devastating famine of 1847, the later land 
troubles, and consequent legislation, the growth 
of facilities and taste for foreign travel, with 
numerous other causes, have told upon the 
Irish rural gentry, and have made their 
ancient seats impossible or undesirable abodes. 
Hence we not uncommonly see a derelict 
mansion standing forlorn within its ring of 








when, on the sale of the estate, the new owner 
found the channel of a small river that flowed 
through the place almost choked with empty 
Rumors of the kind are | whiskey bottles. Better than this that the old 
often more effectual in warning off intruders | mansion should be lost among matted over- 
than the most vigilant watchmen. | growths of greenery, like the spellbound palace 
Very often it happens that the departure of | in the fairy tale; or that, more prosaically, an 
a family from its home can be predicted long | |adjacent farmer should store his grain and 
beforehand, when the fortunes of the big house | fodder on the floor of the dismantled ballroom. 
decline by slow degrees, and the resources | Once, at least, a derelict mansion was turned 
dwindle, and the difficulties grow from year to very good account. Ona stormy night many 
to year. In that case, changes for the worse | years ago, a moving bog started on its course 
creep gradually over the mansion and its sur- | down a mountain side, filling the air with ter- 
roundings. Workmen are dismissed, and the rible noises, and the glen with smothering peat 
grounds lapse into disorder. One shabby side | mud and swirls of black water. The terrified 
car replaces all the more elegant equipages of | inhabitants of a small hamlet took refuge in a 
the family. Perhaps all the land is let, so | deserted mansion near by. 
that alien cattle graze up to the very windows, Yet at its best, the big house, from a social 


mering white trunks and branches on either | 
side of the avenue that led to the house, had 
been blighted by the passing of something 


}or potatoes and cabbages are planted in the | point of view, showed a bright face, which 


ploughed-up park on either side of the avenue. | could not be eclipsed without loss to its sur- 
This period of decline may last for genera- | | roundings. Amid the dullness and monotony 
tions; it is often prolonged and lightened by | | of an out-of- -the-way Irish village the smallest 
the Irish tolerance of makeshifts, not to say | | contribution tothe liveliness of the long day 
positive love of putting things to uses for which is eagerly welcomed; and the ‘‘quality’s’’ 
they were never intended. Not long ago there doings were an unfailing source of small excite- 
was, and probably still is, a cart wheel neatly | ments to the interested onlookers. Their ridings 
fitted into the gap left by an unhinged gate in | and drivings abroad, their hunts and races, their 
the boundary wall of an Irish estate. Stuck | receptions and shooting parties, were stirring 





, 
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events, which brought some gleams of color 
and light into a prospect that was dim and gray. 

What was more important, an hereditary and 
genuine attachment often existed between the 
family and the people, who to a considerable 
extent identified themselves with the prosperity 
of the big house, and who viewed with deep 
concern any threatening crisis in its affairs. 
On one occasion, the very old occupant of a 
little cabin, alarmed by certain retrenchments 
that he had noticed, tramped several miles for 
the purpose of urging the young master forth- 
with to marry some rich heiress, whose dowry 
might be expended on paying off mortgages 
and ‘‘putting a shape on things.’’ 

‘*And your honor had a right to not be too 
long delaying,’’ he said, ‘‘because them fine 
fortunes do have hundreds and thousands run- 
ning after them, the way hers might be aisy 
grabbed up before she had a notion your honor 
was thinking of her.’’ 

His honor thought that even if she had, she 
might not be inclined to fall in with those 
plans for the disposal of herself and her fortune. 
‘*Musha, then, cock her up,’’ rejoined his 
adviser. *‘‘Is it taking on herself she need be 
to make any bones about marrying into the 
O’Maras of Athnaglen, if she had all the 
riches of the Queen of Sheba to her name?’’ 


Fhe HAPP! 





Another time it fell out that the owners of 
an ancient countryseat, which poverty had 
compelled them to quit, prospered so highly 
abroad that one day the delighted village heard 
the news of their immediate return, with 
“lashings and lavings’’ of money for the resto- 
ration of their deserted home. An assembly 
of the neighbors, discussing the matter, agreed 
that the neglected place was ‘‘a show,’’ more 
especially the front avenue, ‘‘a living mass of 
ruts and weeds.’’ Some feared lest the sight 
of it might so discourage the family that they 
would ‘‘take off with themselves, and never 
come next or nigh the place again.’’ ‘To avert 
such a disaster it was felt that something must 
be done, although they had hardly a day and 
a half in which to act. A large party of men 
accordingly set to work on the avenue with 
picks and spades and hoes and billhooks. And 
their efforts were so successful that the family 
drove up to the entrance door along as smoothly 
spread a half mile of gravel as could have been 
found in the width of Ireland. 

But a home-coming so auspicious is very rare. 
Much more frequently the fate of the derelict 
mansion is a steady progress toward complete 
ruin and total oblivion, until at last, perhaps, 
in the dismal wreck that alone remains even its 





ghosts forget to walk and its banshee to wail. 





EST. YEAR. 














“CNOMETHING tells me,’’ Clarissa re- 
marked, from among the plates that she 
was packing, ‘‘that in spite of an unpro- 

pitious beginning, this is going to be the hap- 
piest year of our married life. You needn’t 
look so incredulous, Roger Stanton; you know 
perfectly well that my intuition is always 
correct. ’’ 

Roger thought that her prediction was rather 
optimistic, considering the white elephant of 
debt they had on their hands; but he found it 
heartening to see Clarissa’s courage. He had 
always known that Clarissa was charming and 
affectionate; he had sometimes thought that 
she was a little too fond of pleasures and good 
times; but only recently had her wonderful 
courage been revealed to him. 

‘*You’re a trump!’’ Roger declared. ‘‘You 
are a brave little martyr, a genius for com- 
manding a crisis; in fact, Mrs. Stanton, you’re 
my good fairy.’’ 

And to emphasize his remarks, he tied the 
knots in the rope round the burlaped music 
cabinet a little tighter. ~ ; 

‘*T should say Iam a martyr! And brave! 
And a good fairy!’’ Clarissa’s voice was 
scornful. ‘‘Who brought us into this mess-of 
moving from our comfy apartment to a dingy 
three rooms, and discharging Selma the Per- 
fect? Who dragged us to the brink of disaster 
by her frivolous selfishness? And who pushed 
us over the brink by losing a borrowed sable 
coat worth a farm down East ?’’ 

She jammed an inoffensive platter into its 
nest of newspapers with a vim that threatened 
to break it. 

‘*O Roger! I know I promised not to dwell 
on the subject, but I can’t see what possessed 
me to let Alice Harben lend me that magnifi- 
cent coat.’’ 

‘*Now, Clarissa! There isn’t any sense in 
your taking all the blame for that misfortune. 
Alice Harben is a good friend of ours, but 
she’s impulsive, just like you, and her gen- 
erosity was absurd, even if it was kind-hearted. 
Of course the coat didn’t represent to her, as 
it does to us, a good fourth of a year’s salary. 
Nathan doesn’t get that kind of salary. ®She’d 
forgotten to pack it when she hurriedly pre- 
pared to go South, and when you told her of 
the out-of-town party you wanted to go to, 
and the long automobile ride, it just popped 
into her head, ‘Now here’s Clarissa Stanton 
dying for a nice wrap, and she can just as 
well take my big fur coat, and afterward she 
can wear it or send it to cold storage; I don’t 
care—so long as it’s off my mind.’ ”’ 

Clarissa’s laugh echoed in the bare, disman- 
tled room. 

‘*That’s almost exactly what she said. She 
never worries over things, and how could she 
dream I should be such a ninny as to lose it!’’ 

‘*But, my dear, you didn’t lose it; some 
rascal masqueraded as a guest and walked 
away with it. And remember that the disap- 
pearance of the coat wasn’t the cause, only the 
occasion, of this er—experiment in domestic 
economy. We’ve always lived a little beyond 
our income, and we might have known that 
our modest rainy-day fund couldn’t weather 
the tempest of troubles that one unexpected 
expense would flood us with.’’ 

Roger pulled a huge packing box over to the 
bookcases, and began emptying the volumes 
pell-mell into it. Clarissa gave a horrified 


gasp. 
‘Oh, well,’’ he said, with a grin, ‘‘I’ll pile | 


them even, then! What I was about to say 
was that I blame myself; for I should have 
managed our finances more wisely. To tell 
the truth, I counted altogether too much on 


|AmblerHun 








the partnership with Wilson that 
never materialized. I should — 
Hello, what now ?’’ 

It was the movers. Clarissa 
hurried away to superintend the 
moving of the first load of fur- 
niture, which was to go to the 
storehouse. As Roger listened to 
his wife’s crisp tones, directing 
the men in the back hall, he said 
to himself complacently : 

**T believe in my soul she’s 
found her sphere! And last 
week she was in the direst 
depths of despair !’’ 

Although he busied himself 
conscientiously and whistled a 
light-hearted tune, he could not 
shut out the memory of that 
long fortnight during which they 
had searched in vain for the fur 
coat. At the end of that fort- 
night he had admitted to Cla- 
rissa that the lost coat was not 
his only care—that the debts 
were big; that they could not 
keep on living as they had been 
living. Clarissa’s self-reproach 
had frightened him; she had 
grown hollow-eyed and pale. 

First of all, they must pay the 
Harbents, Roger had said. Cla- 
rissa had demurred half-heart- 
edly. 

‘* Alice won’t want us to sac- 
rifice for that—she won’t hold 
me responsible, ’’ she said. 

But Roger answered quietly, 
**T hold myself responsible. ’’ 

The next day, when Selma, 
the cook, left, Clarissa had 
amazed him by shaking off her 
dejection and taking capable 
command of the situation. He 
came home to find her in the 
kitchen with an expression of 


determination on her face; she had prepared | ‘*to see a bit of nature from our windows; 
the dinner in a sternly executive manner. At | and now let’s see our haven of refuge. 


the end of that rather distressing meal,— 
Clarissa had more executive ability than skill 
in cookery,—she told her husband that she 
had some plans to lay before him. 

“*T have thought it all out,’’ she explained, 
‘‘and figured it all out, and I’ve found that 
by limiting ourselves to a certain sum, we can 
pay all our debts in a year’s time. I knowa 
hundred ways to economize already. We can 
take a little place farther out, and set a cheaper 
table. But I shan’t scrimp on nourishing 
food ; it is less costly than drugs.’’ 

‘*T don’t like the idea of your slaving in the 
kitchen, ’’ Roger protested. 

**T shan’t slave,’’ Clarissa retorted, with 
a proud toss of her head. 
I mind is a grubby, stinted existence for you.’”’ 
There was a suspicious tremor in her voice 
that foreboded tears. ‘‘If only you didn’t 
have to suffer for my foolish wickedness !’’ 

Roger comforted her so well that the tears 
did not come; then he begged for details of 
the proposed retrenchments. Clarissa solemnly 
announced what their future allowance would 
be, and asserted that she believed the next 
year would be a lark. 

Then had fullowed for Clarissa weary days 





of house hunting. Night after night she had 
come home jaded and tired, but her indomi- 


| table will had sustained her through all her 
| discouragements, and even in her most dejected 
|moods she had kept her sense of humor. 
| this very moment Roger could hear her bright 


At 





‘*The only thing | 





laugh in the kitchen, and the answering guffaw 
of the movers. 

At last the outer door slammed, and Clarissa 
summoned Roger. 

‘*If you’re done, and you ought to be, you’d 
better come to picnic supper. ‘They’ve gone, 
thank goodness !’’ 

‘*T’m hungry as a wolf; what’s the menu?’’ 

‘«There’s chicken and marmalade and bread 
and pound cake and olives; but we can’t live 
out of boxes and cans and the delicatessen 
shop much longer. It’s fearfully extravagant. 
But we need to recuperate for the real moving 
to-morrow. ’’ 

‘‘When I inspect Number 22 Green Street 
for the first time,’’ Roger remarked. 

‘*T hope you’ll be satisfied. When I think 
of the leagues I’ve walked and the mountains 
of stairs I’ve climbed, I’m glad the search 
ended at Number 22. Mentally I’ve moved 
in; papered, painted, hung your father’s steel 
engravings and Auntie Royce’s water colors; 
arranged the old French desk and chair, and 
the Sheraton sofa and table. That’s about all 
there is room for. Oh, it’s a cosy nest, with 
a view of the park. Yes, indeed! Wait till 
you see it!’’ 

When Roger saw the park, he could have 
shouted. A scraggly row of elms drooped along 
the middle of Green Street, with a frowzy, 
dun -colored strip of grass on either side. 
Sparrows swarmed in the boughs of the trees, 
and a ragged squirrel haunted the crotches. 
Here and there were battered and sagging 
benches, each in its islet of hard - baked, 
peanut-shell-strewn earth. The houses that 
faced this park were tall and crowded and 
forbidding. 





“‘It will be fine,’’ Roger said, cheerfully, 
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“| SHOULD SAY | AM A MARTYRI AND BRAVE! AND A ° 


GOOD FAIRY!" 


‘*Well, now, this is cosy!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he gazed round the bare, tiny rooms. ‘‘Are 
we going to cook where we eat, eat where we 
sleep, or sleep where we cook ?’’ 

‘““The idea!’’? Clarissa exclaimed. ‘‘Three 
rooms are ample for simple living—one for 
cheeseparing, one for life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, also dining; and the rose 
bower —’’ 

‘**Ts the den?’’ said Roger, eagerly. 

Clarissa spent some time in explaining that 
the little room was more suitable and necessary 
as a sleeping apartment than as a den; then 
she showed him the view across the back yards 
to a dim blue line that might be either woods 
or hills, and told him how many hours they 
would have the sunshine. 

Afterward they went back to the Kendal 
Chambers, where their rooms seemed very 
spacious and comfortable, now that they were 
going to leave them. Roger marveled more 
and more at the efficient way in which his | 
wife worked, and at her dauntless air of re-| 
sourcefulness, as she cheered herself and him 
all through the dismal moving out and the | 
still more dismal moving in. 

When once they were settled in the senay | 





of poverty!’’ Clarissa announced, when they 
sat down to their first real meal in many days. 
‘Do you suppose I can ever cook? There 
seems to be something wrong with this meat 
pie. ” 

‘*Cook, my dear! You were born toit. The 
meat pie is unassailable—just add a little salt. ’’ 

Clarissa smiled, as Roger bravely attacked 
the meat pie. 

**Heroic man!’’ she said. ‘‘All the same, 
it’s now for the long pull and the strong pull 
and the pull all together !’’ 

‘*Bravo, partner !’’ 

Roger extended a ceremonious hand, and 
across their sorry meal they once more vowed 
to adhere to what they blithely called ‘‘a 
painful parsimonious pace. ’’ 

It is one thing to make a resolve in an 
exalted moment, and another to keep it through 
the racking grind of daily annoyances, of 
weekly drudgery and monthly self - denial. 
Not all at once can an idle, pleasure-loving 
girl become an efficient, frugal housekeeper. 
And it was not always easy for Roger, forever 
conscious of debt, to maintain his usual good 
humor in a home where domestic tragedies in 
the shape of burned food and unfinished tasks 
and worn nerves greeted his home-coming. 

All through the drizzling, sombre winter 
they struggled with insufficient heating appa- 
ratus and frozen pipes and coal bills. They 
rose in dreary gas-lit dawns, in order that 
Roger might walk to work. They spent their 
evenings, with wraps over their shoulders, 
reading aloud in the chilly ‘‘front room,’’ or 
pursuing errant pennies and dimes among the 
pages of their account book. 

But in spite of their hardships and discour- 
agements, their life presently took on a 
smooth, restful order. Clarissa 
learned the art, older than al- 
chemy, of evolving something 
from nothing, and schemed and 
contrived, and made a little go 
a very long way. 

In the busy accomplishment 
of her days she forgot her long- 
ing for social achievements; she 
was conscious of widened hori- 
zons that enabled her to find joy 
in little things—the audacity of 
the rowdy sparrows that quar- 
reled and teetered on her clothes- 
line; the antics of the ragged 
squirrel on the telephone wires; 
the beauty of the sunsets, as she 
saw them from her back win- 
dow; the elderly, spindling 
rubber plant that she nursed 
into well-being; the three salm- 
on-pink geranium slips that the 
‘*first floor front’’ had given her. 
A pot of sunny tulips now gave 
her more pleasure, she told 
Roger, than a whole fiorist’s 
shop could have done a year 
before. 

In the spring, when every 
day they looked for the return 
of the Harbens, they counted 
over and over the amount saved 
to pay for the coat. Roger 
waved a bill above Clarissa’s 
head, and cried, ‘‘ This is the 
hat you didn’t buy, and the 
theatre tickets —’’ 

‘*And the new overcoat you 
went without, and the car fares 
you didn’t spend,’’ retorted 
Clarissa. 

Then came a letter from Alice 
Harben, saying that her hus- 
band’s health would not permit 
them to return farther north 
than Pinehurst, and that they 
were soon going abroad to some foreign sani- 
tarium. She asked Clarissa to do some small 
errands for her at their house, but made no 
mention of the sable coat. 

‘*Do you suppose she thinks it’s strange I 
haven’t written about it?’’ Clarissa asked, a 
little worried. 

‘*From what I know of Alice Harben, I 
think she’s probably forgotten she ever owned 
it,’’ Roger replied. ‘‘And if they’re not 


‘| coming home yet, I think the best we can do 


is to pay our other debts first, and begin again 
to save for the coat. Our tradesmen miss their 
money, and Alice doesn’t miss her coat at all. 
By fall we’ll be clear—if you continue to be 
such a—such’’—a twinkle suddenly shone in 
Roger’s eyes—‘‘a brave little martyr, a genius 
for —’’ 

Five firm brown fingers stopped his compli 
ments, and a firm voice questioned him: 

‘‘Do you think we could achieve a refriger- 
ator in June?’”’ 

All through the hot, stuffy summer the: 
watched the spring loveliness fade from th 
desolate park. They took their modest airin: 
in the city parks, or on the esplanade by tl 
ocean. With scrupulous cheerfulness the 
kept within the sum they had fixed as the! 
allowance for living expenses, and their pu! 


nest,’’ when the fun of ‘‘fixing up’’ was done | pose, woven firmly three-ply of perseveranc:. 
with and the newness had worn off, there came | courage and patience, wore well. 


a dreary interval of adjustment, in which they 


A year in Green Street, when they wet’ 


eliminated the luxuries they had considered as | facing its difficulties and denials, had seem. 


necessaries. 
**Now we begin to know the genuine pinch 


to the Stantons a terrifying prospect; but whe" 
the year was gone, when they had paid ai: 
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their debts, and had slipped the last of the 
money for the coat into its fat envelope, they 
felt a pleasing sense of well-earned freedom. 
They began to plan life anew with a good deal 
of zest. Clarissa spent a flurried week com- 
posing the letter that was to go across the ocean 
to Alice Harben. On Saturday, just after she 
had got the letter to satisfy her, she received 
a note from Alice that announced her arrival 
home, and that urged Clarissa to call imme- 
diately. 

Clarissa was joyful. ‘‘I can tell her so 
much better than I could write,’’ she thought. 
She could hardly wait for Roger, and when 
he came home, a little after noon, she was 
so tense with eagerness to be gone that she 





did not notice his unusual pallor and silence. 

He had come home with 
a@ very new possession for 
him,—a grievance,—and he 
alternately longed and 
dreaded to tell Clarissa 
what had befallen him that 
day. She gave him no 
chance. 

** Your luncheon,’’ she 
said over her shoulder, as 
she rummaged in the clothes- 
press, ‘‘is in the refriger- 
ator and on the kitchen 
table covered with a napkin 
—part in each place, of 
course. ’’ 

She was alert with a sort 
of pleasant apprehension at 
the prospect of confessing to 
Alice the fate of the coat— 
like a bather who dreads 
the plunge, but covets the 
tonic reaction. 

When Roger heard the 
front door bang, he sat 
down with a weary sigh. 
That morning had occurred 
one of those coincidences 
that seem like the taunt of 
a veritable imp of perver- 
sity. He had received an 
offer of the partnership—a 
very liberal offer that meant 
renewed chances for ad- 
vancement and success, but 
that required the payment 
of a small sum down; one 
of the dreams of his life had 
come true, and the thing 
that made it a mockery was 
the fact that his savings had 
to go to pay for Alice Har- 
ben’s wrap. It was mad- 
dening to think of. 

Before, circumstances that 
seemed to conspire against him had always 
stiffened his resolution; but to-day he had lost 
his courage; he could not muster the sense of 
humor that had always stood him in such 
good stead. He sat for a long while brooding 
gloomily. Suddenly before his mind flashed 
a vision of his wife’s face, with its new light 
of happiness bright upon it.. Her mouth, 
which had been so petulant, was sweetly 
resolute now ; her imperious eyes were clearly 
serene, for the brave steadfastness of nature 
that she had won in the stress of their year’s 
struggle was written there. 

‘*What a little brick Clarissa is,’’ Roger 
muttered, striding up and down the room, 
‘‘and I’m a thorough wretch! Think of the 
way she’s worked, and grown finer and dearer 
every day! She hasn’t complained once, and 
she won’t when I tell her this final slap of fate. ’’ 

At that minute Clarissa, glowing with excite- 
ment, walked into the room, and laid the fat, 





familiar envelope on the table before him. | 
She was breathless with her eagerness to} 
explain. ‘‘When I told my story how I lost | 
the fur coat,’? she cried, ‘Nathan looked at | 
Alice, and she looked at him—they were 
dumfounded ! 

‘‘After a minute Alice said, ‘So all your 
sacrifices were for that wretched coat, you 
poor dear girl!’ 

‘**Who mentioned sacrifices?’ I exclaimed. 

‘**The Chases told us about it, and what | 
they didn’t tell Nathan and I guessed. Of| 
course, I never dreamed it was my coat that 
made all the trouble. I’ll never, never forgive 
myself !? ?? 

Roger could not contain his dismay longer. 
““You didn’t let her give you back that 
money ?’’ he interrupted. 

Clarissa sniffed scornfully. 

‘*T told her that this had been our happiest 
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living in the narrow valley of Red Bud 

Creek ; his brown mare, Lucy, and her colt, 
the Kitten, were his only companions. His 
rather irksome task was to guard a mining 
claim until a company could be organized in 
the East to work it. 

The trail to his cabin led five miles northwest 
from the stage road into the mountains, and 


[i the summer of 1888 Ned Fullerton was 
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SHE CROWDED AGAINST HIM, AND ALMOST THRUST HIM FROM 


THE SHELF. 


the valley was so seldom visited that fre- 
quently a month passed during which he saw 
no human being. For companionship he turned 
to the animals, and talked by the hour to the 
horse and the colt. : 

A short while after the Kitten was born, his 
supplies began to run low. He could not 
replenish them, however, for Bougher’s store 
—the nearest place where he could buy provi- 
sions—was seventeen miles away, and, on 
account of the wolves, he did not dare to leave 
the colt alone while he made the trip. Accord- 
ingly he husbanded his provisions as best he 
could, and waited patiently. 

When the colt was three months old, he 
thought that she was strong enough to make 
the rough trip over the mountain trail, and 
early one morning he set out, riding the mare 
and leading the colt. 

They went diagonally up the slope to the 
eastward for more than a mile, and then skirted 
the face of the precipitous cliff for four miles 
before they came to the stage road, down 
which, a dozen miles to the south, was 


-Bougher’s store. 


They met no one on the outward trip. At 
the store Ned, while slowly making his pur- 
chases, permitted himself the luxury of a long 
conversation with Jim Bougher. As he was 
packing his purchases on the back of the mare, 
the stage drew up, and stopped for a few 
minutes on its toilsome journey into the 
mountains; the young man eyed almost envi- 
ously the three tired, dusty passengers sitting 
on the outside of the coach. Some day he, 
too, would take a trip, he thought, and get 
out of the wilderness among his own kind 
again. 

He waited until the cloud of dust had settled, 
and then, leading the mare and the colt, 
trudged up the road in the wake of the stage; 





fool to shvot at a coyote that is looking, at that 
distance. ’’ 

The Kitten had been plodding along behind, 
but during the brief pause had brushed past 
him and the mare. Then rounding a bend 
in the trail, he saw her pause irresolutely, 
with her nose to the ground. Lucy pricked 
up her ears and neighed. Ned dropped the 
lead rope, and ran forward. In the path 
directly ahead of the colt 
was a rattlesnake, coiled, 
and staring with malevolent 
eyes at the soft nozzle a few 
feet from it. The colt was 
searcely wise enough to fear 
the writhing thing ; yet some 
subtle instinct made her 
cautious. 

While she hesitated, Ned 
came up behind her, stepped 


snake flew into the air, and 
its body lashed the ground 
furiously. As he threw it 
from the trail with a stick 
of brushwood, the Kitten 
ran back and nestled against 
her mother. 

** You’d better keep be- 
hind, you little simpleton, ’’ 
said Ned. ‘* You don’t 
know when to be afraid of 
a thing and when not.’’ 

A short distance ahead of 
them the cliff ran out in an 
abrupt point. Here the soft 
rock was deeply eroded, and 
many gullies seamed its 
face; but a bench of harder 
rock had been left, along 
which the trail ran. It 
extended downward toward 
the valley, and in one place 
overhung the creek far be- 
low. 

As he approached this 
shelf, Ned seized the colt 
by the ear, and led her to 
the inside of the path, so as 
to bring the mare between 
her and the precipice. 

‘*You walk here for a few 
rods, Kitten,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
not going to have you tumbling off and break- 
ing your neck. You’re just awkward and 
foolhardy enough to do it, if I left you 
alone. ’’ 

They had gone most of the distance in safety, 
and had just passed round a huge rock where 
the path was little more than a yard wide, 
when Ned halted with a sharp intake of his 


breath, and clutched his rifle. Coming along | 


the narrow trail directly toward them, not 
thirty feet away, was the biggest grizzly bear 
he had ever seen. 

The animal saw them at the same moment, 
and also stopped short, with its eyes glowing 
vindictively. The mare trembled from head 
to foot, and nearly backed off the cliff; then 
she wheeled sharply about, darted round the 
rock, and took refuge in one of the deep gullies 
that had been washed out in the face of the 
cliff. The colt followed, but in an uncertain, 
hesitating manner, as if it were not quite sure 
what the mare’s panic was about. 

Ned stood his ground for a minute, wonder- 
ing what he had better do. The bear remained 
in the trail, and growled hoarsely. Ned knew 
that if the beast decided to attack him, it would 
be useless for him to try to run away, for the 


the brute until he had passed the big rock; 
then he turned, and ran swiftly to the end of 
the point. Here he wheeled about, and with 
trembling fingers released the screw that 
fastened the side plate to the rest of the 
rifle. 

As he did so, the bear came round the rock 
at a quick, shuffling walk. It snarled at sight 





swiftly to one side, and fired. | 
The severed head of the) 


|of the young man; and at the same moment 
the colt came bounding down the gully, straight 
|for Ned. Her course would take her directly 
| in front of the grizzly. 

Lucy was a hundred feet up the rugged 
slope; she could overlook the trail and be 
easily seen from it, but the colt had lost sight 
of her. Becoming terrified at last, the little 
creature had turned to her master for protec- 
tion. 

Ned opened his lips to shout, but closed them 
at once. He did not wish to irritate the bear 
needlessly; moreover, the colt could hardly 
obey him if he ordered her back, for she was 
coming so fast down the slope that she could 
not check herself before she reached the 
shelf. The mare, too, saw what was happen- 
ing, and neighed shrilly; but the Kitten kept 
on. 

The side plate, released by the removal of 
the screw that held it, slipped from Ned’s 
hand and dropped to the ground. With his 
|eyes on the bear, he pried at the jammed 
| cartridge with the knife that he had hastily 
snatched from his belt. 

The colt slid into the trail close to the rock, 
and stiffened her legs in order to make the 
| Sharp turn to the left. Fora second she almost 
halted, and instantly the bear lunged at her 
with a terrific swing of aforepaw. The grizzly 
was close upon her, but she sprang ahead with 
a shrill neigh of terror, and just escaped the 
mighty blow. 

Running straight to Ned, she crowded against 
him, almost thrust him from the shelf, and 
greatly hindered his efforts to reassemble the 
gun. He whispered to her soothingly, and for 
a moment she stood still, staring at the bear, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

Meanwhile Ned had released the useless 
cartridge, and had thrown it away. He 
picked the side plate up from the ground, and 
tried to force it into place; but the grease on 
it had picked up enough grit from the ground 
to prevent it from going home. 

The bear, snarling in surly astonishment 
at having missed the colt, had paused for 
jan instant. Then he gathered himself to- 
gether, and came forward at a lumbering 
gallop. 

Ned was still working at the plate with 
frantic haste, when he heard Lucy utter a 
prolonged call to her colt. The Kitten replied, 
with terror in every note; at once the mare 
forgot her own fear, and, with flying mane 
and tail, started down the short ravine. Her 
teeth were bared, and her ears lay flat against 
her head. 

The bear, already halfway toward the man 
and colt, heard the mare coming, and swung 
heavily round to meet her. At the bottom of 
the steep slope, scarcely a yard from her 
antagonist, she stopped, with sand and gravel 
| flying from under her bunched hoofs, and 
| wheeled as if on a pivot. With the same 
motion her heels lashed out, and the iron-shod 
| hoofs met the great paw in mid-air as it struck 
at her. The limb dropped limp and useless, 
broken in the forearm, apparently ; and a roar 
| of rage and pain, which made the long line of 
| cliffs across the valley reverberate, burst from 
| the bear’s throat. 
| At the same moment the beast dropped upon 
| all fours and staggered at her. For a second 
| the horse was cornered, and the grizzly scored 
her flank cruelly with its uninjured paw. 
Then the mare kicked again, and the grizzly 
was thrown from her; but the beast quickly 
| regained a footing at the outer edge of the 
| trail. 
| Somehow during this time—he never knew 








animal could climb safely and swiftly in places | how, for all of his conscious attention had been 
where a man could find no foothold. He did held by the furious struggle before him—Ned 
not intend to retreat into the gullies, either, | had got the plate home, and had given a turn 
for, if he were followed, it meant his being | or two to the screw that held it. Working the 
trapped, with escape impossible, since each | lever, in order to throw a fresh cartridge into 
gully terminated at its upper end against a| the chamber, he leaped forward, and just as 
sheer wall of rock. the beast was about to lunge again, fired at its 
The weapon he carried was one of the best | ear. 
of its kind, but the thirty-two-calibre long-rifle| The bullet struck somewhere against the 
cartridges with which it was loaded were much | massive skull, and the wounded animal swung 
too light to be effective against a grizzly bear. lits head about and glared savagely at the 
However, it was' the only weapon he had, and| man. The pause was only momentary, but 
he decided to use it; perhaps he might get a | it had lasted long enough. The mare’s heels 
lucky shot, at close range, that would kill the | struck the grizzly’s jaw with tremendous 


year—that I’d discovered myself and rediscov- | at half past four o’clock he swung off into the 
ered you, and that we didn’t regret a minute trail that led up into the mountains to his 
of it. Then Alice said: ‘I’m so glad you feel|camp. The sun was already getting down 
that way about it, because you see, my dear, | among the mountain peaks to the westward; 
I gave you that coat last Christmas, when we | the air was perceptibly cooler, and the trail 
knew there’d be no more winters for us in cold | seemed much pleasanter than the broiling 


Ned knew that the bear, which was evidently 
about to advance, might never again afford so 


plain a target; he raised the rifle, and, aim- | 


ing at one of the creature’s eyes, pulled the 
trigger. 


climates. I wrote the letter at St. Augustine, | 
on the piazza, I remember just as plainly, and 
whatever became of it I can’t imagine.’ And 
then Nathan jumped up, and rammaged round 
until he found that note.’’ 

Clarissa tossed an envelope to Roger. 

“‘She had slipped it into a side pocket and 
forgotten to mail it; so you see, the coat we’ve 
Spent six months paying for was mine all the 
time. And now I’d like to know what we’re 
going to do with all that money ?’? 





stage road had been. 

On a knoll 150 yards away, Ned saw a coyote 
regarding them curiously. He hated a wolf of 
any kind on general principles, and instantly | cartridge into the chamber. To his horror 
threw his rifle to his shoulder. But as his | the mechanism failed to close. The cartridge 
finger touched the trigger, the coyote dodged, | had jammed in the receiver. There was 
and the bullet merely threw up a spurt of | nothing for him to do except to take off the 
sand where a second before the animal had | side plate and attempt to extract the defective 


A dick followed. The rifle had missed fire. 
Instantly Ned threw down the lever and 
swung it up again, in order to throw a fresh 





stood. 
‘*Huh!’’ said Ned to himself. ‘‘If you hadn’t 


been looking I’d have got you; but a man’s a} 


shell. 
With a menacing growl the bear started for- 
ward. Ned was forced to retreat, but he faced 


brute. | force, and the great body toppled over, and 
| went rolling and tumbling down the face of 
| the cliff. 

| Trembling in every limb, and with blood 
trickling slowly down her scored side, Lucy 
trotted over and sniffed at her colt. As the 
little creature crowded against her, she whin- 
nied softly deep in her throat. 

**You’re certainly a brick, little girl,’’ said 
Ned, as he patted her forehead; ‘‘but you’ve 
spilled a lot of our grub. We'll get home now 
|as quick as we can, with what’s left, and fix 

you up. You certainly look as if you needed 
it. ”” 

But Lucy, rejoicing in the safety of her colt, 
did not seem in any way to feel the smart of 
her wounds. 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


WHEN you come to the parting of the 
ways, take the uphill road. 


Waar a man is depends largely on what | 


he does when he has nothing to do. 
Spree persons would be greatly astonished 
should they suddenly see their own faults 
as plainly as they see the faults of others— 
a cireumstance that makes a contributor think 
that Burns’s famous couplet would have more 
point if it asked for the power to see ourselves, 

not as others see us, but as we see others. 
HE annual report on commerce and navi- 
gation of the Department of Commerce 
for 1913 shows the relative importance of the 
different seaports of the United States. The 
total foreign trade of this country, including 
both imports and exports, now amounts to 
$4, 250,000,000. New York City stands first 
with about $2,000,000,000 worth of business. 
Next comes Galveston with a trade of $290,- 


000,000; then in order come New Orleans, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and San 
Francisco. 


APPY is he who lives on a hill. There 
your times of leisure and recuperation, and 
above all, your hours of sleep are spent in a 
slightly rarefied atmosphere. Fresh, red-blood 
cells form more rapidly in your veins, your 
blood flows quicker, your breathing is faster, 
your appetite improves, you sleep better, your 
whole body is ‘‘toned up.’”” In London, both 
the sickness and the death rate in certain 
high-lying suburbs are distinctly less than in 
the city. ne 
HEN the Federal Reserve Banks are 
established a few months from now, 
they will issue many million dollars’ worth 
of a new kind of paper money. The denomi- 
nations of the new bills will be $5, $10, $20, 
$50, and $100. The new $5 bill will beara por- 
trait of Lincoln and a design typical of agricul- 
ture; the $10 bill will have a portrait of 
Cleveland, and will typify manufacturing; 
the $20 bill, with Jackson’s portrait, will 
typify commerce; the $50 and $100 bills, with 
portraits of Grant and Franklin, the arts. 
'WO large manufacturing plants at Bayonne, 
in New Jersey, which employ an army of 
workmen of many nationalities, require them 
to master a standard vocabulary of six hundred 
English words. If, when hired, a man does 
not know the necessary six hundred words, 
his employers give him, at their own expense, 
enough time off to learn them. The teaching 
is done in coéperation with the local board of 
education. A vocabulary of six hundred words 
is not exactly Shakespearean, but a wayfaring 
man can do a lot with it at a pinch. 
FLY E thousand college girls have volunteered 
to act this summer as leaders of ‘‘Eight 
Weeks’ Clubs’’ in country villages. For eight 
weeks, that is to say, the college girls will 


discuss with the members such topics as village’ 


life, church and social work, small libraries, 
millinery and dressmaking, menus, and flower 
gardening. Ohio, Illinois and Michigan have 
the greatest number of these clubs, which are | 
promoted by the Young Women’s Christian | 
Associations in places too small to support a | 


regular organization; but there are also many | 


in the South and West. Altogether, they 
have, it is said, at least 250,000 members. 
FEW years ago the owners of anthracite 
coal mines began to make special discounts 
from their regular prices, in order to induce 
consumers to buy their coal in the summer 
months. As a result, the household coal bins | 
all over the country have become storage places 
for the coal that was formerly held at the 
mines until fall. That has greatly benefited 
the workmen at the mines, for, since coal is 
now shipped steadily through the year, the 
miners work for a much greater number 


| the Doctrine. 


weeks. 
* © 


A HOPEFUL POSSIBILITY. 


INCE the Monroe Doctrine was first pro- | 
claimed to the world, every party strong | 
enough to give a single electoral vote to 
its candidates has stanchly supported the | 
principle. It has been a measure of great 
benefit to our sister republics, and has never 
been used to their injury. If any act of our | 


been because it was contrary to the spirit of 


Has the time come to abandon it? Some 
publicists say yes, but those who say it have 
two different reasons for urging the change. 
The better of the two is that the South Ameri- 
can and the Central American republics resent | 
the Monroe Doctrine, and dislike Americans | 





| and American interference. The other, which 
| is the argument of cowardice, is that the Doc- | 
| trine may at some time bring us into serious 


disagreement with a European power. 

It may yet be that the duty resting upon us 
will be lightened; that the hostile attitude of 
the South American republics will give place 
to one of friendliness, and that the modified 
Doctrine may compel recognition by the powers 
of the world as an international rule of law 
that they must not violate. Recent events 
point in that direction. 

In the present Mexican turmoil the media- 
tion of Argentina, Brazil and Chile did not 
accomplish its main object; nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the three powers acted 
together in the interest of American peace, and 
that their union of action may not eease with 
this first undertaking. The proposal has been 
made, and seems likely to be accepted, that 
the three countries now form an alliance to 
preserve peace among themselves and to exer- 
cise their influence for peace on the continent. 
They are strong, stable governments. They 
know that they have outgrown the application 
of the Monroe Doctrine to themselves, as we, 
too, know and acknowledge it. 

Since our only object in adhering to the 
principle has been to save the weak govern- 
ments to the south of us from European 
control and to secure our own safety, we 
should have no reason to object if those duties, 
or either of them, should be taken off our 
hands. The proposed alliance of the three 
leading powers of South America might afford 
us that relief, for we are on the best of terms 
with all of them, and have the fullest sympathy 
with their purposes. The United States would 
not, and could not, join the alliance, but it is 
not easy to imagine any situation in which our 
interests and theirs would clash. In any 
emergency that should call for action any- 
where between the Rio Grande and the Strait 
of Magellan, the Triple Alliance of South 
America would support the United States, 
and the United States would support the 
Triple Alliance. 

® © 


THE TRUTH OF FICTION. 


se HAT do I want of novels? Give me 
real life!’’ is the cry of many people, 
often people who know as little of 
real life as they know of novels. 

The truth is that from even the wildest and 
the most conventional of novels the discerning 
can learn something about real life. Novels 
}are built on real life, and nothing else. To 
be sure, they are sometimes built badly. 
They may distigure, discolor, and distort, may 
mislead the ignorant, and occasionally the wise. 
But if they did not appeal to some truth of 
our own hearts,—some desire, some hope, or 
some regret,—if they did not at some point 
touch the warm tissue of humanity, they would 
not hold the attention of any of us for a moment. 


| us needs to be taught. 


} 
government has been hurtful to them, it has | 





More than that, the great novelists not only 
deal with truth, but there is much about real life | 
to be learned from them that cannot be learned 
| anywhere else. They are often the profoundest 
| observers of the human heart. The surface of 
| their work, the web of external circumstance, 





| may be invented, but it is invented for a pur- 
pose: the more complete exposure and analysis 
of the working of the soul; not the soul of a 
stranger in far worlds and unknown conditions, 
but your soul and mine. 

In one field of observation especially the 
| novelists have far surpassed all other scientific | 
| Students and investigators; that is, in the 
observation of the expression of human emo- 
tion. One of the greatest men of science; 
Darwin, writing on this obscure and difficult 
subject, quotes a novelist, Mrs. Oliphant, as 
an excellent observer. If he had read more 








of days. Before 1901, few of them worked more | novels, he would have quoted more. The 
than thirty weeks in the year; in 1913, they | subtlest teachers of expression that we have 
worked, on the average, nearly forty-three | are writers like Miss Austen, Thackeray, 


George Eliot, Hardy, Howells, and James. 
Do not say, ‘‘I want no one to see for me; I 


‘have eyes of my own.’’ The great writers, 


| especially the writers of fiction, teach us to use 
our eyes; and even the most keen-sighted of 


- 
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KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

T is such a bother, you say. Keeping 

accounts may be well enough for bankers 

and millionaires; but for a girl, whose one 
experience of money is that she never has any, 
of what use is it? Ina busy world, to keepa 
careful record of something you have not got 
seems superfluous. And then it is so mean 
and petty to be always trying to remember 
| what you did with five and ten cents! 

In reality, the meanest and pettiest thing in 
| money matters is to be dependent on some one 
else, when you can avoid it; and there is no 
surer road to avoiding dependence than watch- 
ful and systematic care of what money you 
have. A sage has said that no man who kept 


| his books carefully was ever bankrupt. Your 


little bookkeeping may save you from the little 
bankruptcy that will be big to you. 

Every living man, woman, and child knows 
that the most characteristic thing about money 
is the ease with which it slips away. ‘‘I can 
get,’’ says Falstaff, ‘‘no remedy against this 
consumption of the purse.’’ Nor can any of us. 
But a strict and careful aceounting stays the 
process more than anything else. To think 
when you spent and where you spent infallibly 
leads to your thinking why you spent. Then 
you realize that about half of that spending 
was foolish. That brings you to saving a 
fourth, or perhaps a tenth, of that foolish 
half, and that tenth saved may make all the 
difference in your future. 

As for the bother, it is merely a question 
of habit. Begin young, and you will find ita 
greater bother to leave off than to -persist. 
Boys usually have to learn the lesson at a 
comparatively early age. Girls are likely to 
learn it late, and many never learn it at all, 
often to their great misery and that of all 
connected with them. Your father is ready 
to give you pretty much anything you want. 
Ask him to give you a regular allowance, on 
condition that you keep a strict account of it, 
and ask him to help you to learn to keep that 
account. It will be the best gift he has ever 
given you, and will contribute powerfully to 
your welfare in this world and the next. 


* 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the attention 

of the world was much engaged by the 

young man whom a father’s untimely 
death had placed upon the throne of united 
Germany. The mental picture it got of him 
in the opening years of his reign has proved 
to be a likeness not wholly accurate. 

He may be a military autocrat with a firm 
belief in the divine sanction of monarchy; 
nevertheless, he has shown a wisdom, an 
understanding of his people, and a power of 
self-control that have meant much for the pros- 
perity of his country and the peace of the 
world. P 

His son, the Crown Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, may not ascend the throne for many 
years, but the world has already begun to take 
note of him. Like his father, the young man 
has the knack of doing things that cause him 
to be ‘talked about. He has a personality, 
and that, especially in the case of a future 
emperor, is always interesting. He is no 
more a docile son than his father was. Again 
and again the newspapers have told us of hasty 
and ill-considered actions that have brought 
down the paternal discipline upon him. As in 
the latest cases, —his congratulatory message to 
the Prussian colonel who shook the mailed fist 
in the faces of the citizens of Zabern, and 
his telegram of approval to the obscure army 
officer who had written a hotly jingoistic book, 
—the actions have usually been the result of his 
absolutist and militarist sympathies. 

They. say that above everything else he is 
a soldier, and that he has not only military 
tastes, but military capacities of a high order, 
which he improves by constant study. Ac- 
cording to those who know him best, he has 


little use for constitutional forms, but much | 


confidence in the divine right of his house; 


|and since he is not distinguished for tact or 


taciturnity, there are those who believe that 

his reign, when it comes, will be stormy. 
With all these characteristics, the crown 

prince has much personal charm. He is 


vivacious, generous, and good-natured; and 
his manners, if not his political views, are 
democratic. Most of the Prussians are fond of 
him; the rest of Germany is a little afraid of 
him, and the Socialists and Radicals are 
of course highly suspicious of him. 

The prince likes outdoor sports, and strange 
to say, when we remember his ardent Teu- 
tonism in politics, is quite English in the 
clothes he wears and in his social tastes. His 
smile is infectious and disarming. 

Such is the young man who will one ‘iets be 
the German Emperor. There is material in 
him for greatness or for tragedy. It is easy to 
imagine a dozen ways in which he could pro- 
voke his neighbors to war, or his subjects to 
revolt. And yet the world once thought his 
father a wrong-headed boy who would plunge 
Europe into war on the first opportunity. The 
son, in his turn, may live to confound the 
prophets and the sons of the prophets. At all 
events, he will not be a colorless ruler. 


* © 


EXPERIMENTS IN GOVERNMENT. 


N the first place, are they experiments, in 

the sense that after having been tried they 

will be rejected if they are unsuccessful? 
It is to be feared that some of the changes 
now making in our political methods are not 
experimental, for they are made permanent 
before it is known that they are improve- 
ments on pfevious methods. 

Take, for example, the direct primaries. 
The old caucus and convention system of nom- 
inating candidates was unsatisfactory. There 
is no dispute on that point. ‘‘Bosses’’ con- 
trolled the machinery, not in one party only, 
but often in both, so that the voters had no 
choice except that between two or more un- 
worthy candidates. They demanded a change, 
and substituted the direct primary for the old 
method. State after state adopted it with 
enthusiasm, until it has gained an impetus 
that seems likely in a short time to make it 
universal throughout the country. 

Was the problem thoroughly thought out? 
Critics say that the new method has not 
deprived the boss of his opportunity, and that 
it has introduced some political dangers of 
its own. It is just as easy for the boss to 
instruct his followers how to vote at the pri- 
maries as it was to tell them how to vote at a 
caucus. The caucus failed, because those 
whom we call the good citizens, as distin- 
guished from the henchmen of the boss, did 
not attend it, or attended it as individuals, 
without organization. They are just as power- 
less under the new system, unless they organize 
and attend the primaries in larger numbers; 
and thus far, they do not. 

The value ofa reform must be tested by its 
results. In this case the result is the quality 
of the candidates nominated and the officers 
elected. Is that quality better than it was 
under the old system? Critics say it is not. 
If they are right, political wisdom suggests 
that the new system should be modified or 
abandoned, and some other plan devised. 

It is also objected -that, since the right of 
assembly is legal,—guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution,—there is nothing to prevent the hold- 
ing of unofficial caucuses and conventions to 
designate the candidates to be supported at the 
primaries; that such assemblies will be con- 
trolled by bosses, and that nominations so made 
will usually be ratified at the primaries. 
| The new method costs more than the old, 
| and the expense falls more heavily upon the 
| candidate himself, which gives an-undue ad- 
vantage to persons of property. Also, it gives 
an overwhelming advantage—that is to say, 
the nomination itselfi—to anyone who can 
obtain a chance plurality. Under the conven- 
tion system there were sometimes a dozen can- 
didates, but the nomination went only to the 
one of the twelve who could get an absolute 
majority, even though it required a hundred 
ballots. Now, the man who, on a first trial, gets 
one vote more than any other is the candidate, 
although he may not have one-fifth of all the 
votes cast. 

Such are some of the points that must be 
considered. They are not conclusive, but they 
are worthy of reflection. 


oo + & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


O POISONOUS CHESTNUTS. — Last 
fall many persons fell ill, as they thought, 
from eating chestnuts from trees that had the 
| chestnut blight. Gray squirrels also, it was 
said, died in great numbers. The news- 
papers gave the supposed facts so much pub- 
licity that the Department of Agriculture 
decided to make a careful investigation. The 
report of its expert physiologist is printed in a 
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recent issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. He says that nuts 
from blighted trees contain no more poison 
than nuts from healthy trees. He declares 
that the people who were sick had simply 
overeaten of the indigestible chestnut. Those 
who gather and buy chestnuts this fall appar- 
ently need not worry about the chestnut blight. 
& 


RANCE IN AFRICA.—The French gov- 

ernment has just completed a railway in 
Algeria that will do much to reclaim the 
Desert of Sahara. The new 
road runs due south from 
Biskra, for 135 miles, to 
Tougourt. Although it 
was built by the army with 
military ends in view, it 
ALGERIA §5* | opens to commerce a vast 
region that hitherto has 
ceca produced little or nothing. 
French engineers bored for 
water in every promising spot, and have actu- 
ally sunk more than six hundred wells, round 
which already flourish extensive plantations of 
palm trees. At Tougourt alone there are two 
million date palms. The new groves promise 
the railway as much as fifteen thousand tons 
of dates a year as freight—enough to pay for 
running the line. The palms, however, are 
only a beginning. By sinking wells and by 
introducing irrigation, the French hope to 
make the land produce cotton and other 
staples. Thus, little by little, as they can 
insure profitable business, they plan to extend 
the railway still farther south, and finally to 
accomplish the vast scheme for traversing the 
Sahara, the scope of which was described in 
this column on June 25th. 
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LECTRICALLY STERILIZED MILK. 

—One of the milk depots in Liverpool, 
which distributes 125 gallons of milk a day, 
has for some time successfully used the new 
process of sterilizing milk by electricity. In 
that process, according to the Electrical Re- 
view, aS the milk passes through a long, thin 
glass tube it is sterilized by an alternating 
current of high potential. The efficacy of the 
current has been tested with all sorts of 
infected milk; it kills not only all the disease- 
producing bacteria, such as those that cause 
tuberculosis, dysentery and typhoid, but also 
the ordinary milk-souring bacteria, with the 
result that the milk remains perfectly sweet 
for several days. Milk so treated entirely 
lacks the flat, insipid taste of milk that is 
sterilized with heat; as far as can be ascertained 
by careful analysis, it undergoes no change in 
its chemical constitution, and has all the char- 
acteristics of pure ‘‘raw’’ milk. The health 
authorities of Liverpool predict that every 
large dairy will eventually have its electrical 
sterilizing apparatus. 








IRDS AND FORESTS.—People generally 

do not realize how much birds do to protect 
the forests. According to a writer in Ameri- 
can Forestry, for example, more than half 
the food of chickadees, and almost all of the 
food of woodpeckers, consists of moths, cater- 
pillars, boring beetles, and other insects injuri- 
ous to trees. In Germany, where there are 
miles of government forest in every part of 
the empire, the authorities make special efforts 
to protect birds. Frankfort - on - the - Main 
spends $400 every year for nesting boxes, feed- 
ing stations, and bathing places for the birds 
near one of the forest nurseries.. The city of 
Darmstadt has placed six thousand nesting 
boxes in the woods. The forests of the city of 
Heidelberg contain many plantations of shrubs 
especially pruned for the use of nesting birds. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


(CONGRESS.— The Senate has not yet acted 
on the nomination of Mr. Jones to the 
Federal Reserve Board, but on July 15th it 
ordered the publication of the testimony that 
Mr. Jones gave before the committee on bank- 
ing and currency. The only opposition to 
Mr. Jones arises from the fact that he 
is a director in the International Harvester 
Company, against which the government has 





brought suit for restraint of trade, but: fhat 
opposition is so strong that the rejection of his | 
name seems probable.——The Senate commit- | 
tee on judiciary is still at work on the antitrust | 
bills passed by the House. It will recommend 
that the Philippines be excluded from the 
operation of the bill, that the individual penalty 
for discrimination in prices be omitted, and 
that corporations that do a business of less 
than $50,000 a year with common carriers be 
exempted from the provision that forbids inter- 
locking directorates. ——On July 18th, Secre- | 
‘tary Bryan announced that twenty of the | 
treaties described in The Companion of March | 
12th as ‘Stop, Look and Listen’’ treaties | 
would shortly be submitted to the Senate | 
‘or ratification. Similar treaties with Great | 
Britain, France, China, and the A. B. c. | 
powers are nearly ready to be signed. 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS.—On July 16th, the directors of 
the New Haven Railroad again voted not to 


| opinion met and discussed the situation. The | § 


accept the Massachusetts law governing the 
sale of the road’s Boston & Maine stock. | 
Another fruitless conference with the Attorney | | 
General followed, and on July 2ist the Presi- | || 
dent directed that official to bring a suit for 
the dissolution of the two roads without further 
delay.——A firm of lawyers in Boston on July 
17th brought suit for the appointment of a 
receiver to prosecute claims of certain stock- 
holders against the directors of the road. The 
claims amount to $306,000,000—three times the 
amount the directors are accused of wasting or 
spending illegally.——The danger of a strike 
for higher wages among the engineers and fire- 
men of the Western railways was averted when, 
on July 17th, the men accepted the offer of arbi- 
tration made by Commissioner Chambers of the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 
S 


EBELLIONS IN HAITI.—The situation 

in ‘the republics of Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo grows worse instead of better. Fighting 
is almost constant in both republics. President 
Bordas of Santo Domingo is assailed by two 
bands of revolutionaries, and may have to 
abdicate. European nations are uneasy at the 
continued disorders, and are believed to be 
pressing the United States to consent to an 
international control of the Haitian customs 
service. The Santo Domingo customs are 
already under American control. A United |) 
States warship has been ordered to Port au | 
Prince, and the force of marines at Guanta- | © 
namo has been increased, in readiness for | 
instant dispatch to the same city, if occasion | 


should arise. ® ; 


EXICO.—On July 15th, Sefior Carbajal, 
the new provisional president, appointed 
three commissioners to visit General Carranza, 
and arrange with him the terms under which 
the Constitutionalists should take over the gov- 
ernment. The only stipulation he has made 
























The song of the Campbell sailor 


“My heart is light as the foamy crest a 
That feathers the curling wave. 





Let winds blow east or winds blow west 
Or northern tempests rave. 


“I fear no storm the skies can hold; 
For in that Campbell can 
Is food that makes me strong and bold— 


A dauntless sailor-man. 


“It gives me muscle, nerve and force; 
With action swift and free; 
So I can hold a steadfast course 
Against the wildest sea. : 








“This wholesome fare to cheer my soul; 
Old Glory high unfurled— 
I'll sail the seas from pole to pole, 
And laugh at all the world.” 


21 kinds 10c a can 





is that the Constitutionalist leaders shall Asparagus Mock Turtle 

guarantee that there shall be no excesses | Beef Mulligatawny 

and no confiscation of property by the army | Bouillon Mutton Broth 

of occupation. General Carranza is ready | Oden Ox.Tail 

to meet the commissioners, but he has) . 
declared that he cannot | Chicken Pee 
promise a general am- | Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
nesty, since he and his| Clam Bouillon Printanier 
party hold certain of | Clam Chowder Tomato 
Huerta’s advisers and | Consommé Tomato-Okra 
lieutenants guilty of Julienne Vegetable 


treason. He declares that | 
he will maintain order in | 
Mexico City, and proceed 
only against the betrayers | 
and murderers of Madero. | 
- —The attitude of the 
See United States is not yet | 
defined. John R. Silliman, former consul at 
Saltillo, has returned to Mexico, and is said to | 
be President Wilson’s personal representative 
to Carranza. European governments, it was 
announced on July 17th, have asked this 
country to see to it that the Constitutionalists 
do not repudiate the debts that the Huerta 
government owes to European creditors. Car- 
ranza has not agreed to accept these debts ; is, 
indeed, very unwilling to do so; but President 
Wilson is not likely to recognize his govern- 
ment if it begins by repudiation.——General 
Villa still remains in the north; he declares 
that the surrender of Carbajal must be 
unconditional. On July 19th, it was an- 
nounced that he had promoted Colonel Fierro, 
the supposed murderer of W. S. Benton, who 
was not killed, after all, at Zacatecas. ——San 
Luis Potosi and Guaymas both fell into the |} 
hands of the Constitutionalists on July 17th. 
—General Huerta and his suite reached the 
coast at Puerto Mexico on July 17th, and sailed 
for Jamaica on the German cruiser Dresden 
three days later.——General Pascual Orozco, 
one of Huerta’s officers, has withdrawn to the ; 
mountains with a considerable force, and || 

threatens a counter-revolution. “ 


= 


ANADA AND THE HINDUS.— The | 7 
shipload of Hindu laborers at Vancouver, ~ 
British Columbia, having been ordered de- | % 
ported, the captain of the vessel reported on © 
July 18th that the passengers had risen against | © 
the crew, and would not let the engineers get © 
up steam. The Vancouver police tooka hand © 
in the affair, but the Hindus resisted them also, 

and actually drove them away from the ship. 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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OME RULE AND ULSTER. —The situa- | 

tion is very critical. The government is 
trying to reach an agreement that will make 
it possible to enact the home rule bill peacea- 
bly; but the Unionists are said to insist on 
the exclusion of the entire province of Ulster, | 
whereas the Nationalists threaten to desert the | 
government if the counties in Ulster that have | § 
a Roman Catholic majority are attached to | 
Ulster instead of to the rest of Ireland. The | 
King has interested himself in the attempt | : 
to reach a compromise, and on July 20th, | 
arranged a conference at Buckingham Palace, 
at which leaders of all shades of political | | 


King’s activity in the matter does not please all | 
Englishmen; the Liberals are inclined to look | | 
on it as a dangerous interference of the throne 
with the business of Parliament. 
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ZL SCHEME Hat FAILED 





P in the pasture is a rock, 

U Beneath the rock a woodchuck hole, 

And there us boys took scoolmom’s clock 
And poaked it in, and let it roll. 

It never went so fast before! 

But scoolmom, she was awful sore. 


She kep us after scool and jawed, 
(Old thing, she’s twenty if a day) 
Bimeby in came her bow, named Clawed; 
She smiled, “Run home, dear boys, and play.” 
If J was Clawed, I'd be afraid 
To marry such a meen old made. 


The best-laid plans make passing show; 
In womenfolks put not your trust, 
Who smile at you and let you go 
Though mad enough inside to bust; 
For teechers timing scool by guess 
Don’t shorten nothin’ but recess. 





OCTOR' Brown 
D was plainly ex- 

cited. ‘‘I don’t 
know what is getting 
into this generation !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Their 
fathers and mothers 
were ready to face 
every kind of difficulty. 
The children don’t 
want to face any at all. 
You think when some- 
thing hard looms up 
before you, the best thing to do is to go round 
it and leave it alone, don’t you?’’ 

Jack Rogers laughed pleasantly. 
pose I do,’’ he answered. 

‘*Well, you’re wrong !’’ answered the clergy- 
man. ‘‘The normal way of life is a struggle, 
often a very grim struggle.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that a rather gloomy view, doctor?’’ 
asked the boy. m 

‘“‘There’s nothing gloomy about it,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘If you make up your mind to it, 
you will have a better chance for contentment 
in life than you ever can otherwise. ’’ 

**T can’t see it,’’? Jack replied, listlessly. 

‘*Well, 1’ll show you,’’ said Doctor Brown. 
‘*Suppose you started to-day on your vacation, 
and you dreamed of quiet and rest and peace, 
and doing exactly as you pleased? But suppose 
some one immediately compelled you to work 
at manual labor sixteen hours each day, and 
gave you only half enough to eat, and at night 
made you wrap yourself in a blanket and lie 
down in wet clothes in a drizzling rain? How 
should you feel about it?’’ 

‘*T fancy I should be rather peevish,’’ said 
Jack, with a laugh. 

**You certainly would !’’ declared the doctor. 
‘*But that is exactly what happened to hun- 
dreds of young fellows in the militia at the 
time of the ‘war game.’ It rained all the 
time. They made forced marches day and 
night, and couldn’t stop long enough to eat 
comfortably. They slept outdoors in their 
clothes, and they were at it sixteen hours each 
day; but every young fellow I knew declared 
he had never had such sport in his life. Why? 
Because they all recognized that the hardships 
were part of the game. They knew that was 
the kind of thing that they might expect when 
they went into the militia. They knew that 
a soldier might be called on to do anything 
—even give up his life on occasion. 

‘*Tt’s the same in life. We have no right to 
think that life is a kind of merry pastime. 
It’s hard, a good part of the way; sometimes 
it’s mighty hard. But whoever can catch the 
spirit of life and see how well worth while it 
all is—he can face the hardships without gloom 
and without fear. When the hard things 
come, he won’t mope and complain about 
them ; he’li be up and at them, enduring what 
must be endured, and conquering what can be 
conquered, and he’!l get out of it all, a whole- 
some, sturdy enjoyment of life. ’’ 

‘“‘Of course that’s true,’’ said Jack. ‘‘It’s 
the way every man ought to think about it.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the way every man dees think about 
it,’’ said the doctor, slowly. 





**T sup- 
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HELENA’S EYES. 


“*T’M going now,” Helena 
| said, looking into the 
dining room, where 
her cousins were packing 
the dishes. “Anything 
wanted ?”” 

“We need some more 
boxes for the crating,” 
Cornelia replied, as she 
straightened her tired 





back. ‘“‘You’d better 
measure’ grandfather’s 
desk.” 

“T guess I have eyes,” 
Helena retorted. “I 


haven’t used that desk for years without knowing 
its size. I'll be back as soon as I can.”’ 
“Helena’s eyes are beautiful,” Patty said, whim- 
sically, after the door closed, “but I wish she 
didn’t think that they are the only pair of eyes in 
the world:” 
“I suppose it’s our fault, partly,” said Cornelia. 





“We do over the things she does wrong, and say 
nothing about it. She’s a dear, but it would be 
easier if she could realize that her eyes are occa- 
sionally fallible. Well, now for the gold-banded 
china.” 

The two girls worked steadily. They both 
looked up in surprise when Helena returned, an 
hour later, full of elation. 

“Guess what!” she exclaimed. “I’ve got a 
whole load of packing boxes for nothing except 
the hauling. I was passing a hardware shop 
where they were unpacking a lot of goods—the 
sidewalk was covered with crates. By law, you 
know, the sidewalk must be cleared at once, and 
the man had no place to store the crates. He said 
I could have them if I’d take them away in an 
hour. So I hunted up a darky and a cart, prom- 
ised him two dollars, and behold!” 

She waved her hand triumphantly. A towering 
load of crates was just turning the corner. 

“Are you sure —’ Cornelia began. Then she 
closed her lips resolutely. Why interfere with 
what fate was handling so well? 

The wagon was in front of the apartment now, 
and the driver was lifting down the smallest crate. 
It was too large for the doorway by half an inch. 
And the apartment had no yard, and furniture 
could not be left standing on the sidewalk. 

Helena’s eyes—they were quick ones after all 
—took in the whole situation. Then she turned 
to the driver. “Can you use these boxes,” she 
asked, “chop them up or something? Of course 
I’ll pay you for the hauling.” 

“Reckon I kin, miss,’’ the man replied, grinning, 
and he drove away. 

Helena went back to the apartment. “Where’s 
the yardstick?” she asked. “I want to measure 
the doorway. I’m going for more crates.” 

As she started out, she put her head in at the 
door again. 

“T suppose you think it’s cheap at the price?” 
she remarked, pleasantly. No one could say 
that Helena was not “game.” 


* ¢ 


OVER A CLIFF. 


HE passes in the mountains of Daghestan 

| are not really very dangerous,—when they 

really are passes,—but Miss Agnes Herbert, 

in “Casuals in the Caucasus,” explains that many 

so-called passes are simply short cuts made across 

places that nature never meant for passes at all. 

In one of these places a nearly fatal adventure 
befell one of her party. 


Sometimes as we followed these rents in the 
mountains, creeping spider-wise along a little 
riband-like path where the cliff curved over our 
heads, and swept on to abysmal depths below, we 
came to points where it would have been tricky 
work for a rider to dismount, and to stick to your 
steed and pray to the Great Craftsman for a wider 
road was the only — to do. In such places I 
had no equestrian ambition, and much preferred 
to go on my own feet. 

henever we noticed the road growing narrow 
we looked to the packages on the mules an 
ponies, for unless they were made as compact as 
possible, there was a good chance that some rocky 
projection would catch the cargo as it passed; 
and then the laden animal in its struggle for free- 
dom was very likely to lose its balance and fall 
over the precipice. 

oe one ugly corner, we nearly lost one 
of our borrowed servants, a gaunt Lezghian, who 
did the cooking for us. He was trying to persuade 
a pony to try a precipitous snow slope when the 
little bit of the earth on which horse and man 
) er way beneath them, and they both 
fell on to the slippery descent. They rolled down 
it for some distance, when a lateral slant of the ice 
carried them to a little plateau, blue with gentians, 
that roofed a hideous drop of no one knows how 
many hundred feet. We stood silent, powerless 
to do anything, rigid with apprehension. 

The pony had the most momentum, by reason of 
its greater weight and its hopeless struggles. For 
a sickening instant the poor creature hung poised 
on the very edge of the abyss, and then was gone. 
As it fell it screamed piteously. I had never 
heard a horse cry out in deadly fear before, and 
that scream I shall never forget. 

The man was luckier. ding on the tiny 
lateau, he seized a jutting pinnacle, and clung 
0 it like a barnacle. 

A relief expedition was apeotty organized, and 
with a hair rope, a wonderfully strong, light com- 
modity purchased in Tiflis, the men hauled our 
trembling chef to safety. 
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WHEN TOMMY DENKLE HELPED. 


IRAM Wiggin turned from 
Whitey, playfully thrusting and snuffling at 
each other with wet muzzles just lifted from 

the brimming log trough, to slouch forward ami- 
ably and uncheck Doctor Pedbury’s brisk little 
mare. 





*Zeppa and | 


“Hello, doc! Comin’ from Tommy Denkle’s?” | 


he inquired. “How’s things over there? Tommy 
seemed to be on the rampage somethin’ amazin’ 
when 1 come by; jumpin’ and clawin’ at the ceilin’ 
one minute and crawlin’ along the baseboard the 
next, as if he was plumb crazy. I could see him 
through the winder, and I was og lightin’ down 
to go in and help, when Annie waved me off 
decided. It worried me a good deal, though, 
leavin’ her alone with him—looked ’s if he might 
turn violent next thing. What ailed him, anyhow 
—little touch of sun ?” 

“No,” said Doctor Pedbury, dryly, ‘‘a little touch 
of science. It’s equally dangerous for a weak 
head, sometimes. hat you saw wasn’t delirium 
it was merely efficiency, scientific efficiency. 
might have been deceived myself if Annie hadn’t 
explained, but that was it; scientific efficiency in 
the home. 

“You see, Annie’s weak ankle has bothered her 
more of late, and she’s had to hire help; but the 
woman couldn’t come at once, so Tommy —” 

_“Ump!” ejaculated Hiram. “Pore Annie! He 
ain’t easy to work with when he knows something 
about his job, and when he don’t —” 

“When he don’t,” finished Doctor Pedbury, “‘he 
not only thinks he knows it all, but that everybody 
else has always been doing it all wrong. Annie 
had. She’d taken too many steps and made too 
many movements, and kept everything she used 
where it oughtn’t to be. So Tommy’s been reform- 
ing her kitchen —” 

“And Annie let him?’ demanded Hiram, incred- 
ulously. 

“How could she help herself? She told me she 
a | on the sofa, laughing and crying together 
while he reached up, and stooped down, and leaned 
over, and walked across, and dipped in, and poured 
out, and threw away, and heaven knows what all, 
timing and measuring every blessed movement 
and distance. Then he began torearrange every- 
thing, from refrigerators to nutmeg graters, ti 
his lumbago nabbed him suddenly, as he was 
bent double, —- with the cupboard under the 
clothes boiler, and he let out such a yell that 
she thought he was scalded, and came flying to 





the rescue. Now her ankle’s worse, and his lum- 
bago is no better, and they’re both flat on their 
backs; but I’m going to find them a nurse, and 
my wite’ll hurry up the chorewoman, and I dare 
say by the time they’re well again, and the strain 
on their conjugal relations is eased up a bit —” 

Hiram grinned. “I imagine Annie will have a 
few remarks to make.” 

“*It’s the remarks she doesn’t make that bothers 
Tommy; he says that woman’s lack of scientific 
efficiency is only equaled Lf her lack of gratitude ; 
Annie hasn’t even thanked him.” 

“Thanked him!” echoed Hiram. “Jehoshaphat! 
I should say not! Git over there, ’Zeppa! Git 
along, Whitey! Giddap!” 
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The Old Piano Speaks. ° 


The night she died 
They shut my lid and turned the key, 
The little golden key that she— 
Sweet chatelaine—wore ever at her side, 
And said, ‘‘Be mute! No touch shall stir 
The harmonies that sleep with her!” 
The night she died. 


They do not know! 
All day we wait,—the room and I,— 
But when the dark slips down the sky 
The engulfing waves of silence ebb and flow, 
And somewhence—from some port of dreams— 
A noiseless shallop glides and gleams 

(How could they know?) 


And she is come! 
The polished wood no barrier is 
Before my yellowing ivories, 
When fingers moonbeam-white soft flutter home, 
And airs athrob with sense of wings 
Thrill to the rapture of my strings, 
Now she is come! 


They cannot hear— 
(How sore soever be love’s plea)— 
Those syllables of melody 
Who rest on pillows wet with many a tear— 
None to a mortal ear may teach 
That music which is heaven’s speech, 
But we—we hear! 


* © 


WHAT BIRDS’ EGGS TELL. 


NE mopning, writes a Companion reader, 
O my friend, John Woodfall, showed me his 

collection of birds. Just before I left he 
brought out a tray filled with eggs, different in 
shape, size, and color. Two owls’ eggs were 
nearly spherical in form; one large egg, a guille- 
mot’s, was almost conical, so that it would roll 
round in a circle on a rocky ledge, and not roll off, | 
as an ordinary egg would. Each egg was marked | 
with a fraction, 1-6, 1-8, 1-12, 1-18, and so on; they | 
bore no other inscription. | 


I asked, ‘‘ What birds laid these eggs?” 

Mr. Woodfall replied, “I know a many of 
them, but not all. But I can tell you whether the 
birds that laid them were intelligent and affec- 
tionate mothers or not.” 

“Tell me how,” I said. 

“This 7 eee. marked 1-6, is one-sixth as 
heavy as the bird that laid it, the Australian 
megapode, or brush turkey. That bird piles upa 
huge mound of sticks, turf, and decaying vege- 
table matter, and leaves her egys in this natural 
incubator. In due time 
the chicks break through 
their shells. They are 
strong, covered with 
feathers, and in their 
mother’s absence _ find 
their food at once. Brush 
turkeys are stupid birds, 
easil lured, readily 
killed; the chick, you 
see, has no op rtunity 
to learn anything from 
its mother. 

“Take now,” continued 
the naturalist, “two com- 
mon American birds, the 
plover and the meadow lark. They are about the | 
same size, but their eggs are not. The plover’s 
egg is twice as heavy as the meadow lark’s. A 
crane is about as big as a stork; but the egg of a | 
crane is twice as large as the stork’segg. Meadow 
larks and storks are devoted mothers; plovers 
and cranes are not.” 

“What has motherliness to, do with the large- 
ness or smallness of an egg?” I asked. 

“Just this: an egg contains germ yolk that 
becomes the chick, and food yolk that nourishes 
the chick as it grows. A large egg means a full 

pantry. ntil the food is 
used up, the chick need 
not chip its shell; hence, 
chicks from large eggs 
are bigger and stronger 
and more mature than 
those from smaller eggs. 
A meadow lark as it 
leaves its shell is ong, 
weak, and helpless; it 
remains in its nest much 
longer than the plover, 
which comes from a much 
larger egg. The mother 
meadow lark displays 
more care and affection 
toward her feeble brood 
than the sturdy plover 
chicks require from their 
mother. So with cranes and storks. Cranes lay 
their large eggs on marsh land; a few hours after 
— the young birds are running about, 
quite a ie to take care of themselves. Storks 
build their nests on roofs, as a rule, and from their 
small eggs are hatched chicks so naked and weak 
that they have to be protected, fed, and taught to 
ay. long after the youns cranes are independent 
of their mother and her nest. Storks are among 
the wisest and most affectionate of birds. 

“It is interesting to know that the ostrich lays 
an egg which is no more than a hundredth part of 
her own weight. Her chick is hatched in so feeble 
a — that it needs a mother’s care for several 
months. 
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THE WHITE STORK 
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“WE’LL SHOOT HIGH, YANK!” 


HEN the grizzled survivors of two great 
armies met last summer at Gettysburg, 
and wandered in friendly harmony over 


the fields they had once stained with each other’s 
blood, all the world wondered. 


In fact, however, it was less surprising than to 
find Northern and Southern soldiers fraternizing, 
not fifty years after a battle, but in the very midst 
of one. any instances of that have been recorded 
—too many cannot be. 
writes: 

My father was a private in the 26th Michigan, 
and often told the following story, although I was 


A Companion reader 





| hel 


| twen 


never wise enough to make a note of the date or 
the name of the engagement. There can be no 
— however, of the substantial accuracy of the 
ale. 

There had been fighting, but a flag of truce had 
passed from the Confederate to the Union lines, 
and firing was suspended. The lines were close 
together, and both behind cover. As the white 
flag sed out of sight, the lines simply flowed 
together, meeting in the vacant space between. 
Officers on both sides tried to prevent it, but their 
efforts were fruitless. Little groups formed here 
and there, and began to barter. The Grays had 
tobacco, and the Blues had coffee and a little 
—. and trade was lively for atime. Then the 
fell to discussing other things, and to understanc 
their conversation, it ought to be explained that 
the SS of firing on a picket line was regarded 
by these soldiers, hardened though they were by 
the awful sights of a dozen b 
better than murder. d a Gray: 

“Why do you fellows fire on — it 

Blue—‘Why do you fire on picket?” 

Gray—‘‘Well, we don’t, only when that old 
Colonel B. from North Carolina is officer of the 
day; then we have to. He makes us do it. But 
I tell ou, Yank, we'll shoot high! Yes, Yank, 
we’ll shoot high!” 

The flag of truce came back; the negotiations 
had failed. The lines reformed, and firing began 
again. Once more r humanity referred to the 
rifle and bayonet the questions it could settle in 
no other way. But who can doubt that in the 
hearts of all who witnessed that dramatic scene 
there was less bitterness than before the truce? 
Theirs was no vulgar, sordid quarrel; no bitter, 
personal vendetta. Each side was pledged to the 
support of antagonistic principles, to maintain 
which they had staked their lives, but they had 
no quarrel with their opponents as men. 


y fields, as little 
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AN INDIAN MARATHON. 
MINING engineer of Denver, Mr. A. M. 
Welles, has recently written a book that he 
ealls ““Reminiscent Ramblings.” It is the 

story of a very busy life spent in the great West, 
and in it he tells an interesting tale of an Indian 
runner of remarkable speed and endurance. The 


| Indians of the Southwest can travel farther and 


faster than any horse; that is why the military 
campaigns against them used to be so long and 
tedious. 


In the corty days of Ehrenberg, Arizona, a man 
was frightfully burned by kerosene. There was 
no physician and no drug store in the town; and 
so a noted Mohave runner who liyed near by was 
hastily engaged to run to Fort Yuma, a govern- 
ment post directly across the Colorado River from 
the present town of Yuma. 

The distance from Ehrenberg to Fort Yuma, as 
the crow flies, is sixty miles. By the shortest 
trail that the indian could take, it was at least 
seventy-five miles, and he had to swim the river 
once each way. The Indian was to get ten dollars 
for the trip, and ten dollars additional if he re- 
turned in twenty-four hours. He prepared quickly 
for the undertaking, and disappeared down the 


rail. 

Within the twenty-four-hours he was back 
in ee, bringing with him the packages 
of medicine for which he had been sent; each 
a bore the labels of the Yuma dispensary. 

there was no living being along the trail between 
the two places from whom he could have obtained 
any assistance whatever. That Indian ran one 
hundred and fifty miles in less than twenty-four 
hours over a barren, stony desert, interspersed 
with deep, dry gulches and ravines, in and out of 
which he was forced to climb, and in addition he 
swam the Colorado River twice. 

When he got his twenty dollars, he bought some 
of his favorite food, crawled into the shelter of 
some mesquite trees, ate and slopt alternately for 
— days, and then reappeared in perfect condi- 

jon. 

& © 


FOLLOWING THE CROWD. 
| J abou Billy walked into the village store 
about the middle of the afternoon, and the 
storekeeper, waking from his nap, said, 
“Thought you’d gone to the state fair.” 


“I did,’ was the brief reply, as Uncle Billy 
d himself to a chair. 

“Didn’t you like it?” 

Uncle Billy looked round cautiously. The other 
village loafers were having a game of “horseshoe”’ 
in front of the blacksmit shop ; so lowering his 
voice, he said, confidentially, ‘Pil tell you how 
it a I hadn’t been to the state fair for 

y year, so I wasn’t on to it very well. I 
decided I’d keep an eye on the crowds, and foller 
where they seemed the thickest. Well, it worked 
I went around to a good many fine 


retty well. 
About noon, I 


isplays and shows and 73 
saw a lot of fine-dressed folks goin’ all in one 
direction, so I took after ’em. They all pushed 
and jammed to get through an archway, and I 
pushed, too. Well, what d’you guess it was?” 

“Give it up,” the storekeeper said, eager for the 


climax. 

“Well, they were all city folks, goin’ home to 
dinner, and there I stood on the outside. I wasn’t 
goin’ to pay no ra cents to get back in, so [ lit 
out for home. I thought I’d stop in here for a 
spell, to keep the fam’ly from askin’ questions 
about my gettin’ home so early.” 

® & 


VERY QUICK WORK. 


HE following story, says the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, was told by an Oklahoma Con- 
gressman, when the conversation in the 

hotel lobby worked round to the marvels of the 
telegraph: 

Some time ago a young man who had ponee the 
army and gone tothe Philippines sent a cable- 
zram to his father in a little “upcountry” town. 

he day after the message arrived the father was 
speaking about it to a friend. 

“Great thing that telegraph, Josh,” remarked 
the father. ‘Jes’ think of that message comin 
all them thousands of miles!” 

“Yes,” was the hearty response of Josh, “and 
so thunderin’ quick, too.” 

exclaimed the father. 


“Thunderin’ quick!” 
“Well, I should say so! When I got that —e 


the mucilage on the envellup wasn’t dry yet. 
&® & 


DISTINCTLY SUSPICIOUS. 


T was during the manceuvres, a British weekly 
tells us, that a soldier was being tried for shoot- 
ing a chicken on prohibited ground. 


“Look here, my man,” said the commanding 
officer to the farmer who brought the accusation, 
“are you quite certain that this man shot your 
bird? Will you swear to i ; 

“No, I won’t do that,” replied the canny farmer, 
“but I will say he’s the man I suspect of doing it. 

“That’s not enough to convict a man,” retorted 
the officer, considerably nettled. “What raised 
your suspicions ?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the suey farmer, as he 
slowly mopped his forehead with his bandanna, “! 
saw ’im on ol roperty with a gun; then I heerd 
the gun go off;‘then I saw ’im putting the chicken 
into his knapsack; and it didn’t seem sensible 
somehow to think the bird committed suicide. 


t?”’ 
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A WONDERFUL MOTHER. 


BY ETTA D.’ELLSWORTH. 


There is an old woman who lives in the sky, 

She has joy in her face and love in her eye ; 
Unlike the old woman who lived in a shoe, 

With each of her children she knows what to do. 
Her name’s Mother Nature—her children You know, 
The sun and the moon, the rain, wind and snow. 
The wind is her planter—he scatters the seeds— 
While the raindrops bring water to flowers and weeds. 
The moon is her daughter who tends to the light, 
And never an eye does she close thro’ the night ; 
The sun is her child—the most useful of all, 

For round the whole earth his kindly beams fall ; 
He has but to smile to make the birds sing, 

To ripen the fruit, or the daylight to bring. 

I like Mother Nature much better, don’t you, 
Than the peevish old woman who lived in a shoe ? 


seal 
THE RUNAWAY SHOW. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


HE show that Paul and Jimmie had planned proved 
to be more varied and interesting than they had 
expected, and they did not deserve credit for all the 

exciting numbers that were added to the programme. 

It happened in this way. The tent in which their show 
was to be held was properly set up on a hill near by; the 
two young showmen were ready and waiting for their 
audience to arrive. They had warned the other boys and 
their friends in general not to come before two o’clock, 
because their presence at an earlier hour would interfere 
with the assembling of the menagerie and the preparations 
for the show. It was ten minutes of two o’clock. Paul 
was standing before the opening of the tent and Jimmie 
was looking out under the canvas, when, from the freight 
yard just over the hill, there came the sudden shriek of a 
locomotive whistle. 

That was all, but it was enough. The nerves of Trixie, 
the pony, may have been somewhat excited by practicing 
for the show. She had been peacefully nibbling the grass 
at the door of the tent, but when the terrifying blast 
of the locomotive whistle sounded she leaped into the 
air, wheeled once or twice, and plunged blindly into the 
tent and through a small opening at the back. The cage 
of the cat, which had been labeled ‘‘ Bengal Tiger,’’ and 
the cage of the rabbit—the ‘‘Australian Kangaroo’’— 
were overturned, and the inmates escaped. Laddie, the 
wonderful performing collie, snapped the cord that held 
him to a stake, and, with sharp barks, followed the pony. 

It all happened in a moment, and the two bewildered 
young showmen emerged from the wreck of their tent to 
see Trixie and Laddie tearing down the hill and into the 
main street of the village. In their path at the foot of 
the hill was a boy with a basket of clothes on his head. 
The boy leaped aside to avoid Trixie, but Laddie dodged 
between his legs, and the boy and the basket of clothes fell 
into the ditch, as the pony and the dog went flying by. 

Half a dozen barking dogs ran to join Laddie; people 
shouted ‘‘Whoa!’’ to the pony, and their cries added to 
her fright. The whole village street was quickly in an 
uproar. A sedate old horse attached to a milk wagon 
ran off, leaving a trail of large cans, fortunately empty, 
clattering in the dust behind. 

The wheels of the milk wagon became locked with those 


¢sCHILDREN’S ® 





DRAWN BY H. L. HINDS 











THE TWO SHOWMEN WERE READY. 














DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


BY CLARA 


HUNGRY. sicker, 


Little Spot and Fluffy-Face are hungry as can be! 
They say as plain as any words, “It’s time to think of me!” 
It’s dreadful to be hungry !- I know just how they feel, 
For once I had to go to bed without my evening meal ! 
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of a large dray loaded with lumber, and the frightened 
horses that were hauling the dray swerved sharply, and 
the boards fell to the ground. 

Meanwhile Trixie, with her large and growing com- 
pany of barking dogs, dashed up the village street in 
a cloud of dust. Behind them were shouting men and 
boys, and still farther behind hurried Paul and Jimmie 
in their cowboy and Indian garbs. Hens fluttered out of 
the highway; drivers lashed their horses into dooryards 
and ditches; people ran to the doors and windows. 

At last Trixie came to her own stable. Through the 
open door she plunged, and there, gazing at them with an 
innocent expression, Paul and Jimmie found her a minute 
or two later. Laddie was lying at her feet, panting 
vigorously, but with bright eyes that showed how much 
he had enjoyed it all. 

Such was the beginning and end of the show season for 
that company. Fortunately, no one was hurt and no 
serious damage was done. 

‘“‘Anyway, it was a bigger and better show than we had 
planned,’’ said Paul, as the boys helped clean up the 
wreck of the tent. 

‘*Yes,’’? admitted Jimmie, who was treasurer of the 
show company, ‘‘but we could not charge admission !’’ 
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THE WISE SQUIRRELS. 
BY ELLEN VELVIN. 


NDER a large tree there lived a family of squirrels. 
UJ All through the summer they climbed the trees, and 

ran gayly along the branches, and raced over the 
stone wall. 

One day, when the little family was running off through 
the fields, two children came through the wood, and saw 
a curious-looking hole under one of the trees. They 
poked a stick into the hole, and found that it contained 
quantities of nuts. It was the very store that the little 
squirrels had all worked hard to collect for their food 
during the coming winter. 

Without a thought of cruelty, the children took all the 
things out. The squirrels returned, and were frantic with 
fear and rage; they bustled about, ran up and down the 
trees, and chattered and scolded their very hardest. But 
the children did not understand, and kept on putting all 
the nuts into a little basket, which they carried away to 
their home. The children were followed for a while by 
the poor little squirrel family, who did all they could to 
make them understand. 

The children took the basket to their mother, thinking 
that she would be pleased; but she was not at all pleased; 
she was very sorry. She explained to them how hard 
those little animals had worked to get all the nuts 
together, and she said that unless the nuts were put back, 
the poor little squirrels would starve. The little girl was 
quite willing to put everything back, but the boy had a 
cruel thought; he decided to put the things back, and to 
go by himself the next day and take them all out again. 

The squirrels saw the children come back with the 
basket, and watched them put all their treasures into the 
hole under the tree again. And as soon as the children 
were out of sight, down from the tree scrambled the squir- 
rels. After a lot of chattering among themselves, the old 
squirrels scratched all the things out of the hole, and then 
they each took a nut—and they carried their treasures off 
a long, long way, and buried them in a hole in the old 
stone wall. 

How hard they worked, and how hot and weary they 
grew! But they did not stop until every nut was stored 
away safe in a new storehouse. 

And the next day, when the little boy crept slyly to the 
old storehouse under the tree, he found not a single nut, 
berry, or one tiny piece of anything that a squirrel could 
eat. There was nothing except an empty hole. And the 
squirrels, who were frisking about, looked down from a 
safe distance and chattered at him mockingly. 








ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


WHEN IT WAS MOVING DAY IN THE HAYFIELD. 


The clickety-clank of the mowing machine 





Mice, rabbits and toads and each tiny neighbor 


Sounds a warning to dwellers in fields of green; Must hurr) and pack and not mind the labor. 


_—E 


More alarming the sound than when a dog barks 


Is the mowing machine and its cutting remarks. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
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One wayto reduce the 
costof living isto watch 
the spoonfuls—to learn 
the many simple ways 
of kitchen economy. 


You have heard a good 
deal about the discovery 
of the scientific Crisco 
Process. Perhaps you 
have not realized that one 
of Crisco’s most important 
advantages is economy. Be- 
sides being a pure vegetable 
cooking fat,. which produces 
digestible and delicious foods, 
Crisco also is a money saver. 


RISCO 


for Frying-For Shorteni: 
re Foe Cake Making 


Here is an economical salad dress- 
ing recipe: 

' Average cost 7c. If made with 
| best olive oil, this recipe would 
cost 18c or more. 
DELMONICO 


(or Thousand Island Salad Dressing) 
By HARRIET H. ELLIs 
3 tablespoonfuls Crisco White pepper and cay- 
3 tablespoonfuls flour enne and onion salt 
1 cupful hot water 1 teaspoonful horse radish 
1 tablespoonful lemon 1 tablespoonful chopped 


juice green pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 1 tablespoonful chopped 
\% teaspoonful mustard pimiento 
Y% teaspoonful sugar 1 tablespoonful Chili sauce 
2 egg yolks 


4% teaspoonful salt 
(Level measurements) 

Melt Crisco, add flour and dry seasonings; then hot 
water gradually. Stir constantly to insure smoothness 
as it thickens, Let boil thoroughly or dressing will 
be too thin and may taste of flour. Mix vinegar and 
lemon with egg yolks; then stir them into hot mixture. 
Let cool. If desired a few tablespoonfuls whipped 
cream may be added just before serving. 


New Cook Book and 
“Calendar of Dinners” 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, Cookery 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, gives 250 original 
recipes, is attractively illustrated, and telis many 
interesting and valuable facts about cooking and 
food products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. There 
is also a quality edition of this book containing a total 
of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners— 
365 menus of original and tasty meals. This book is 
bound in blue and gold cloth. The regular price of the 
book is twenty-five cents. To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. In 


writing for either book, address Dept. G-8, The Procter 
a & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A BIG CAT’S BATH. 


NIMALS and birds are very careful about their 
personal appearance, writes a Companion con- 
tributor. The house cat making her toilet before 
the fire of a morning is familiar to us all, and so is 
the careful preening of the barnyard fowls after 
their dust bath. Observation has led me to believe 
that no animal or bird in a wild state neglects to 
begin the day by making a complete toilet, after a 
bath either in the dust or the water. Game birds, 
like the tame fowls, resort to dust heaps or ash 
beds, while the song birds, and all animals, bathe 
in water. 


I once watched a mountain lion making her 
toilet, and the incident is worth peeing. was 
in the mountains of northern Idaho. Our party 


had penetrated the wilds, far from any settlement. 
One morning I rose rs and set out up a swift 
mountain stream, trout fishing. I made my wa 
over fallen logs, round immense boulders, throu, 
dense underbrush, moving slowly and silently, for 
the water was very clear and the trout wary. 

On turning a sharp bend in the stream, I looked 
ahead. Something like two hundred feet above, 
a log lay across the stream, a few inches above the 
water. Crouched upon the log was a large moun- 
tain lion, her tawny sides glistening in the early 
morning sunlight. At first it appeared that the big 
cat was fishing, but a second glance told me tha 
she was performing her ablutions. I sank behind a 
boulder and trained my binoculars upon her. The 
handsome animal was blissfully unconscious of a 
human audience. ; 

She lay at full length, smoothing her satiny fur 
with her tongue, purring in a pleased manner just 
as tabby does, only aa times louder. Instead 
of moistening her paws with her tongue, she apps 
first one, then the other, in the water, and rubbed 
her head vigorously until — hair was smoothed 
down in the proper manner. Iam not so sure that 
she did not make use of the calm surface of the 
water for a mirror, for she paused frequently and 
seemed to admire her reflection. At any rate, she 
went over every inch of her tawny fur, and 
smoothed down each individual hair until it was in 
exactly the —_ position. Her task completed, 
she rose, stretched to full length, opened her great 
mouth, and yawned deliciously until the woods 
rang, then walked sedately across the log and into 
the w s, breakfast hunting, I su age 

Perhaps many of you, not familiar with wild 
animals, wonder at my remaining to spy upon the 
great cat. There have been many things told of 
wild animals that are not true, and one of them is 
that the mountain lion is a ferocious beast. The 
mountain lion, when not wounded, is about as 
ferocious as a flying squirrel or a canary. If I 
had betrayed my presence by so much as a move, 
the animal would have lost no time in seeking the 
safety of the woods. So wary and alert are these 
animals that it is purely an accident if hunters or 
fishermen happen to meet one, and to watch one 
for several minutes is an experience very seldom 
enjoyed. 

Cay 
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A MISSIONARY TO THE LUMBERMEN. 


HE Rev. George H. Bowie, of Hartland, Maine, 
now in his seventieth year, is still active in the 
mission to which the past sixteen years of his life 
have been devoted—preaching the gospel to the 
men in the lumber camps of his native state. 
Speaking of him, the Bangor Commercial says: 


“Those who read and talk about missionary 
work, as a rule, know nothing of this man’s work. 
Most of them have never heard of him. They 
do not realize what he has undergone in order 
that men isolated for six months at a time in 
the lumber woods of this great state shall have 
religious services. His has been a work of priva- 
tion and love. No salary has been attached to it. 
At times he has gone forth into the woods without 
money or food—depending on God for his suste- 


nance. 

“The good that he has done can never be fully 
known. It has been in deep woods where few 
others penetrate. If he had done nothing more, 
the change in conditions that he has wrought at 
Chesuncook, on the shores of the lake of that name, 
on the west branch of the Penobscot River, has 
been worth it all. As a result of his efforts, there 
is a school there to-day, where the children are 
taught and, thanks to him, the peal of the church 
bell is heard.” 
This good man and apostle of righteousness 
earries with him in a small grip his violin and 
snowshoes, and on these last, when occasions 
require, he travels from camptocamp. Reaching 
acamp, when the men are assembled after supper, 
he plays the violin and sings to them. ba ny tne in 
the hymns, after which he talks to them in his own 
way—in a way that most appeals to them because 
of its homely, human flavor. 

“It would be no use’’—so the 
quotes him—“‘to talk old-fashioned religion to them 
—to preach the sermons that city pastors pre- 
pare, and preach every Sunday morning.” 

His manner gains and retains their attention, 
and his influence for good is deep-reaching. 
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A GLUTTONOUS BEETLE. 


ESCRIBING a new and voracious enemy of 

the gypsy moth in the Century Magazine, Mr. 
Harold Kellock speaks of this new-found exter- 
minator as follows: 


One of the most useful importations is an active 
green beetle—a tiger in the moth world. Here is 
a terrible creature indeed, a creature of intrepid 
ferocity. Beside him, the hog is a beast of most 
delicate omens. The green beetle would devour 
ten times his weight in gypsy moth caterpillars in 
a single day, and be ready to repeat that perform- 
ance on the morrow. 

His two seasons of active life are a wild orgy of 
slaying and feasting. His span of mortality 
includes a mere fortnight of larval life and 
two brief summers of adult existence, represent- 
ing less than five months of activity altogether; 
but during that time he will normally devour 
nearly 650 gypsy moth caterpillars, or pupz, as 
large as himself. A single pair of beetles have 
been observed to eat two thousand caterpillars 
within eight weeks—gluttony almost beyond belief. 
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MAKING MONEY OUT OF KIPLING. 


OW an omnibus driver scored on Kipling is 

told by the Boston Times. Annoyed by the 
injury done to one of his trees by the driver of a 
local omnibus, Mr. Kipling wrote a vigorous letter 
of complaint to the man, who was also the land- 
lord of an inn. 


The landlord sold the letter for ten shillings. A 
second and stronger letter followed. This found 
a purchaser at one pound, for its increased 
violence made it more valuable. To it, as to the 
former letter, the landlord made no reply. 

To him Ripiing entered the next day, briskly 
wrathful. “Why didn’t Lanswer your letters, sir?” 
replied the landlord. ‘Why, I was hoping you’d 
send me afresh one. They pay me a deal better 
than bus driving!” 


Commercial | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 





A Refreshing Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

A teaspoonful in a 21488 of cold water with sugar—an 
ideal summer béverage—ovoling and refreshing. (Adv. 

ey. “EN 
RED, ROUGH HANDS MADE SOFT } 

AND WHITE OFTEN IN A NIGHT 
For red, rough, chapped and bleeding hands, itching, 
burning palms, and painful finger-ends, with shapeless 
nails, a one-night Cuticura treatment works wonders. 
Directions: Soak the hands, on retiring, in hot water 
and Cuticura soap. Dry, anoint with Cuticura oint- 
ment, and wear soft bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. Cuticura soap and ointment are 
equally effective in promoting and maintaining the 
purity and beauty of the complexion and hair under 
all conditions. Besides, in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance, they meet ever),requirement of the refined 
and fastidious. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 82-p. Skin Book, address post- 
card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. Adv. 
NY 

SS diff U.S..25¢.1000hin: .Agts.wtd.504%,.. .Ibuy 
SS scamye.6 Deagmam. 2b0sCete Betilinntehee Be kooks ‘Mo. 
2c. Name paper. 
hio 


STAMP ©0., Toledo, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


- with freight prepaid, e the 








108alldiff., Transvaal.Servia.Brazil Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
Natal. Java,etc..and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c.65 





100 var. forei; 
QUAKER 8T. 











; 4 new ios “RANGER” you 
| fd write at once f. 7 
4 (4 (4 7. catalog and Ae ee 

4 N Marvelous im 
Tf ES ments. Extraordinary 


offers. You cannot af- 
‘ord to buy without get- 


~ ting our latest propo- 
sitions. FIRES, couipmen sundries and grerything 
in the bicycle line half usual prices. Write to us. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-50, CHICAGO 















Be the star player in your nine by using 
-in-One. reserves softens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don’t spit on the ball, use 3-in-One; 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 
“3-3-4 070 
it from crac’ lo 

Suiople bette FREE. Three. tx: Ove ‘Oi 
Co., 42 AIF. Broadway, New York City. 



















NEW IDEA 
HELPED WISCONSIN COUPLE. 


It doesn’t pay to stick too closely to old notions 
of things. New ideas often lead to better health, 
success and happiness. 
A Wisconsin couple examined an idea new to 
them and stepped up several rounds on the health 
ladder. The husband writes: 
“Several years ago we suffered from coffee 
drinking, were sleepless, nervous, sallow, weak, 
and irritable. My wife and I both loved coffee 
and thought it was a bracer.” (Delusion.) 
“Finally, after years of suffering, we read of | 
Postum and the harmfulness of coffee, and believ- | 
ing that to grow we should give some attention to 
new ideas, we decided to test Postum. 
“When we made it right we liked it and were 
free of ills caused by coffee. Our friends 
noticed the change—fresher skin, sturdier nerves, 
better temper, ete. 
“These changes were not sudden, but increased 
as we continued to drink and enjoy Postum, and 
we lost the desire for coffee. : 
“Many of our friends did not like Postum at 
first, because they did not make it right. But 
when they made Postum according to directions 
on package, they liked it better than coffee and 
were benefited by the change.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Welliville,” in packages. 
Postum now comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. s 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. Made in 


the cup with hot water—no boiling. 30c and 50c 
tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. | 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 








Young Scout 
The Moccasin for Real Boys 


Here’s just the thing for red-blooded, vigorous boys. 
A moccasin they can run and romp in to their hearts’ 
. Made from tough tan cowhide and strong as 
iron, but very light. Just what you need for baseball, 
tramping, tennis, athletics and school. Will outwear 
‘the ordinary shoe, too. Your merchant can get them for 
you if he hasn’t them on hand. Or send us the price 
and we’lrrush them by return postpaid express. S 
2 to 5, $2:50; sizes 6 to-11, $2.75. Send for free catalog, 
showing 35 styles‘for men, women and children. 

Ww. Cc. a M ag Seema 
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The Right The 
Way To Watk Wrong Way 


Do You Know 
How to Walk ? 


HAT helps to make flat feet? Answer: 

Walking with toes pointed out. You 
throw all your weight on the arches, until 
they break and fall 

Point your foes straight ahead ; throw 

our weight on the outside of your feet! 
Thal, Ar wen tee ath 0 een and 
a bounce. That's one recipe for getting rid 
of flat feet. 

The other recipe is to get your feet out of 
narrow, merle y be ped ha roomy, good- 
looking Educators, which give nature a 
chance to put your corns, bunions, ingrow- 
ing nails and feet to flight. Send for 

‘*Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
a new book in which two orthopedic 
specialists tell you how to walk and how to 
have healthy, straight-boned feet. Free. 

Get your whole family (men, women, childr. 
into Educators—to-day. $1.35 to $5.50. 

See that EDUCATOR is branded on the sole. 


It guarantees you the correct orthopedic shape. 
stores everyw cators. you 


Leading 
have trouble finding them, write us. 





Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATO 
SHO 


Reg. U.S, 
Misses’ Educator 
Dull Calf Blucher. 
Same style for 
Infants, Children 













and Extra Misses. 
Also a heavier shoe 
on same pattern 

Jor Boys and 
Little Men. 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World's Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Fellows, here’s a sure-fire 
cartridge ! 


WS) Boy Scout Cartridges 


are accurate and true, like Boy Scouts. They 
don’t misfire and they hit on the spot where 
you hold the gun. They are the same type as 
the U. S. Cartridges with which American 
Rifle Teams won two World’s Championships 
in four years. 

If yott want to know how to shoot and 
handle a gun with safety, write us a post card 





It’s a book that 
makes a gun 
safe in every 
boy’shandsand 
makes a boy 
safer who goes 
with boys who 
shoot rifles. # 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE co. 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 











teach you at home by mail to arn $25 
sited its Dest system, lewis price. 
to 
M Write for Free Book. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
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WRIST WATC 


Wrist Watches have become very popular 
with women and girls because they are 
so practical and convenient for everyday 
wear. Not only are they worn by those of 

~ an athletic taste, for such games as golf and 
tennis, but they are equally use’ when 
shopping or traveling. 

The Wrist Watch here offered is a dainty, 
open-face et that ap tape will be 

roud to own. Itis fitted with the reliable Duchess 

eonard 6-size movement, and has a stem wind and 
is pendant setting. We offer choice of nickel or gun 
metal finish case. When ordering state choice. 


SPECIAL OFFER. The Duchess Wrist Watch, for 
limited time 


cents 
anywhere 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'’S COMPANION BOSTO: 


solicited subscription and 5 
ei case we deliver 
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only, will be given to Com: on subscribers for 


iN, MASS. 


Choice of Nickel or 
Gun Metal Finish Case. 
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Schools and Colleges | 


WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and N aval / Academy 


A oe” school with a high standard of Acad 

ed by the physical, moral and social benefits a4 “y "Military and 
Naval life. Limited sovclments references coqeiced. Catalogue. 
Address Col. R. P. Davidson, Superintendent, Geneva, Wis. 


Che Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Craining School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two-year course. For catalogue address 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 857 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Cushing Academy 
40th year. Endowment permits all the advantages of a high- 
riced school for moderate terms. College certificate 
usic. Six modern buil: Laboratories. ‘Xinletic fields. 
nasium. Co-educational. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Cowell, A.M., Prin., Ashburnham, Massachusetts. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 





St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, 
eased 1828. Prepares boys parma for 
tts Institute nol 


use 
and other scientific schools. 
FRANK 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper ie — iy eH preparation for college and 
technical sch: Extensive athletic fields, gymnasium 
with -- £.—, 


‘pool. 
er School — Special home care and training of 
younger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Sane 
K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, RB. 
Windsor, Conn. 


The Campbell Schoo A home school for 


girls of all ages. Beautiful suburban location. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Special work 
> Music, Art, ‘exe ~~ | + Out-of- 

oor sports. Campbell, b 
AH Campbell} Principals 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Every teacher a specialist. 
LIN T. KURT, Principal. 











In the New Hampshire hills. 40 acres. uildings. 5-acre 
athletic field. ay Colle; ” entrance certificate. 
ual t D ersonal care of 





Mani 
each boy and | int $250 a@ year. Write for information. 
Francis T. Clayton, A. M., Principal, Andover, 


, New Hampshire. 
THE VERMONT ACADEMY for Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome 
training and thorough education. Special attention to life 
in the open. Certificate to colleges. Lower school for 
younger boys. GEORGE B. LAWSON, Principal. 


Harvard Dental School 


A agg a of Harvard banning | 








New buildin; oe uipment. of D. M.D. 
Certificates gnised repersto sc hools acce: pted. 
Catalog. EUGENE He 3 pach Boston, 





MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree Phystelans en by 
the legislature. Faculty of 60 Ceteene te, pavemane 

active practice. ruction largely 

. Term begins Sept. isth. havi 3 alte 
15 CRAIGIE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


The Wheeler School ‘i Bers 








ri] = Athletic iy Pha ne buildin; college pre _ 
Endowm Agricultu’ D sti mce electi 
dowment. Ex —y soto $450 a_year. ‘Aadress 
ROYAL A. MOO. Yale &t., North Stonington, Conn. 





Todd Seminary For Boys 


eng my Jhour from C 0. 67th 

ear. Our id “For Every Todd Boy a 
ood Citizen. ” “highly commended to moth- 
ers. Every graduate has succeeded. Northern 
Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 








Scientific a ry Departments. Athletic fields. 
a a FR 7. ding ‘Tesldenee pais, cottage and gym- 
asium. Write for illpstrated bookl 
‘JOSEPH H. “sre. L. i. 


High Street, Ds Principal, Mass. 


Grand Soar Institute 


A strictly high £50 ne non med with Board, Room and 
Tuttica, only $200 Large endowment makes 
‘ible. Academie, > ieante, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, 
Training Courses. 


< 
E. W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Austinburg, Ohio 


Hopkins Hall “vessox" 


An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped building. Outdoor sports all the year. Upper 


and lower school. College preparatory and general courses. Write 
for circular. Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN EN, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
A College Pregecetery School for Girls. Seventeen ag 
from Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Build 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Princi: 
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CEERREK OS ORD 


COURTING IN HOLLAND. 


HERE is a story told in Holland that one eve- 

ning in the catechumens’ class an amorous 
youth was called upon to answer the first question 
in the Heidelberg Catechism: ‘‘What is thine 
only comfort in life and death?” To which the 
young man replied, ““To marry Geertje de Koning 
and to have a farm of my own.” 


Whether this actually happened or not, it illus- 
trates precisely the feeling of the young man on 
the Holland farm. His father does not turn his 
hand to manual labor, for the hundred or hundred 
and fifty acres call for many ds that must be 
watched and guided. But the sons on the farm 
have to labor as long and as hard as any hired 
man. No wonder, then, that to be married and | 
to have a farm of his own is eae merely his chief 
comfort, but “the chief end of man.’ 

The well-behaved Boerenzoon attends no fairs | 
or races, because they are usually accompanied 
by disgusting orgies. ials, too, are infre- 
bey among the rural people of Holland. The 

ief opportunity for courting is atthe church. It 
is interesting to watch the lads at service. The 
seats are so arranged that everyone can look 
not only at the preacher, but also at everyone 
else, except, of course, those who are directly 
behind. So the young man settles comfortably 
into = family pew, and lets his eyes run freely 
over the flock until they rest on one attractive 
lamb. It is not long before the girl becomes 
aware of his glances, and if Og please her, a 
gentle flirtation begins then and there. 

Reasonably sure of a favorable reception from 
the girl, the young man drives over to call on her. 
The most usual time is ay | evening. When 
he reaches her home she may still be scrubbing in 
the milk house, and he must somehow occupy the 
time with “Pap4.” At last she enters the room, 
and his embarrassment is extreme. Buta pleasant 
smile brings back his courage, and almost in 
whispers he requests to see her for a moment by 
herself. The request is readily granted. The 
two pass into an adjoining room, and moments 
may be lengthened into minutes, a half-hour, or 
even an hour or two. It all depends. 

If he has won his case, father and mother on 
both sides are called in. If they agree, the two 
become engaged, and Se to marry within three 
or four years. Visits henceforth occur regularly 
every fourteenth ~~, until the last year, when they 
become more ent. 

But not in every "instance is the road toward 


matrimony clear. Fathers and mothers go care- 
fully into the records of those who wish to =— 
with them. Whatever stain may rest u 


the career of a boy or girl, or on that of t cir 
poreate, is mercilessly laid bare. The life of the 
h farmer’s son is exceptionally pure, but there 
are cases where the wooer never knew just why 
his loved one no longer accepted his attentions. 
But somewhere, either in his life or in that of his 
pee — eee was a blot. Honor stands first in 
an 
Next comes the wegen of ~~~ The sons 
and daughters of Dutch people have not a 
cent of their own, unless their parents are dead. 
In order to get a farm, the parents on both sides 
must fa their — together, and their share 
shou ay we equal. If one family lacks the 
necessary funds, the engagement may be broken; 
or the ot. t.. family may furnish the funds, hopin 
that some day they will be repaid; or, as a las' 
resort, the lovers may cross over to the United 
States or to South Africa. But in whatever country 
the — they form the backbone of that nation. 
hen all affairs are ee settled, the date 
of marriage is fixed, preferably in May. The 
friends and relations drive in a long procession to 
the courthouse, where the Burgemeester performs 
the civil ceremony. From the courthouse they 
drive to the church, where the Dominée marries 
them according to the rites of the church. All the 
way the me rty throw from their well-filed 
baskets handfuls of candy to the children. 


* © 


A DILIGENT ARTIST. 


DOLF Friedrich Menzel, the famous German 
artist, was an untiring worker, as many of his 
models can testify. Once at work on a painting, 
he became so engrossed in it that he forgot the 
aching muscles of his models, and made them 
stand for hours at a time without rest. One of 
them gives the following account in Das Buch 
we Alle: 
of his great 
upon a great 


ipalatings.. H as 2 ym for one 
mars Ss. 
Alter keeping in a certain posi- 














Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located 
six miles from Boston. Attractive estate. 
Ample grounds for outdoor recreation. 
Artificial lake for boating and skating. 
Three fine buildings. Large library. 
Gymnasium. Special and graduate 
courses of study. Advantages in Art, 
Music and Languages. Preparation for 
foreign travel. Certificates for college. 
Large corps of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address, 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 
































WORCESTER 
For Boys ACADEMY sist Year 


160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different colleges | 
and professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 
countries. Enrollment ites and 10 foreign 


RCRO! OMBIE LLD., 91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 


| pare vurgin shreeks ha ha 


coun 
‘O- | 


tion for pon two hours, my muscles were so 
strained that I could stand it no longer, and asked 
him if we could not rest for a while. At first 
Menzel was inclined to scold, but when he realiz 
that two hours had actually ‘flown, he apologized: 
“Pm very sorry to make you so uncomfortable. 
I had almost forgotten you, as a painter will when 
heart and soul goes into his work. Wait!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Stay just where you are. That's an 
excellent pose!” 
A had just commenced to descend the ladder, 
and as I did so I as ry a pose that was 
suitable for another part of the composition, for 
the artist immediately picked up his palette and 
went = work with renewed zeal. 
he finished, and “laid down his brush. 
“thank eavens!” I thought. *“Now we can rest.” 
But I hadino more than reached the ground when 
Menzel said, ‘Now that we have had our rest, you 
— | get up on the stand again, and I’ll proceed 
wit e first —— 
Of course I had to comply, and did, but not 
without a caw ky deal of inward irritation, as you 
can easily 


® 


AS HE SAW IT. 
R. William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of New York’s public schools, quotes with 


no little zest a composition, based on a moving- 
picture play, that a boy of ten wrote. The best 


| paragraph ran: 


The villun curled his |; -¥7y and seezing the 
be mine or deaths 

lud is on my head this dagger stabs thee to thy 
utermost sole ha ha ha vengunze vengunze. But 
| the good hero kurses and says O hevins hevins 
| stur one step and thy ded body lies at my door. 





| 
| 


} 





lay won parm on the vurgins ~~ d and it was | 


better if you was drownd with a millstone. Avarnt 
| avarnt from this sweet korpses presunz. 


& 


A WISE PRECAUTION. 
CERTAIN politician desired a diplomatic 


appointment, says the Washington Star. A | aiid 


friend, in surprise, said to him: 
Fn 


“We 1,” replied the determined applicant, ‘a 
man isn’t nearly so likely to make indiscreet 
| remarks, if he has to get a lexicon and look up 
the meaning of every word he utters ’ 


| 


don’t even speak the language of the 


School of 
Gymnastics 


New Haven Norm Bradford Academy for Young Women 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 28th year. Fits BRADFORD, MASS. 
for teaching, physical training and playground work. o- | 112th year opens September 16. ae miles from Boston. 
tio ureau. Summer session. Dormitories. 7 build- 


Address the Princi 
MISS LAU RA A. KNOTT, A. M. 


‘DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful sc hool 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


HOWE SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


HOWE, INDIANA. 
| A teacher for every ten boys. Every boy recites every lesson 


ings. o inclosed three-acre campus. 
athletic ‘field and camp on Sound. 


The Sargent School ® E722. 


Established 1881. Largest normal department = Seton 
education in the world. Sessions at all seasons. New 
buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet, 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Norinal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. 
The only school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science train- 
ing. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Address 


Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. | 


Wheaton College FOR WOMEN 


Boathouse, 20-acre 

















Norton, Mass. | every day. Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
30 miles from Boston.) Full four-year course with A. B. | certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
~ e. Training for efficient home making as well as for | sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All 
he business of life. aes © two-year diploma course for athletic sports. te for younger boys. For 


—— eo address 
-H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
: 232, Howe, Indiana. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. 10 Miles from Boston. 


high school gr acres. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., Pres. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School | 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground | 
positions. Mrs. ANNIE MOSELFY PERRY, Principal. 


Emerson College of Oratory | 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Sessions. 34th 
year opens Sept. 22d. Address 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Massachusetts 39th year begins Sept. 28th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


‘ors: Drawing and Painting—Frank W. Benson, 
ig Hale, F. A. Bosley, hf James, L. P. Thompson, | 
cLellan ; ‘Modeling—B Pratt ; Design Ht Elliott, | 
HH. Clark, &.J Hunt. Prizes, Scholarehige ant Travel. 
ing Scholarships. For list of prizes won and of positions | 
held by past pupils of school and for circular, | 




















Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 











A school that prepares for busi } Home making in all its phases is 
" “ thoroughly taught at Lasell. The prin- 
or agricultural lite, Harvard, Yale, giene and sanitation, the 


ciples of h 
science of he marketing, cooking, 
the art of entertaining, house furnishing 
and management, sewing, dressmaking 
and millinery are studied in a practical 
way under the supervision of competent 
teachers. 
Regular, college preparatory and special 
courses, including art and elocution. 
Music faculty of ten teachers— organ, 
piano, violin and voice. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. Twentyacres, twelve 


and other leading colleges. 6 new 
fireproof buildings. Gymnasium, 
athletic fields and cinder track. 


OOMIS 











100-acre school farm and manual 
training offer opportunity for 
practical work. $2,000,000 endow- 











ment makes possible the low annual at een Ph. D., Principal 
_M. , Ph. D., Princ 
charge of $400. Address 117 Woodland Road 


WN. H. Barowevoen, A. M., Heaomasten, Winoson, Cr. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL | 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Situated in an attractive and healthful New England town with all the advantages of a country school 
Outdoor Sports, Gymnasium. Modern equipment. School farm. 60 acres of meadow and woodland 
There is a happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil 

College Entrance Certificate. General Courses. Household Arts and Crafts 
Music, Literature and Science. Fortieth year opens September 23, 1914 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., 























Special advantages in 
For information, address 


Principal Dy, 



































A School for Girls. Twenty- 
three miles from Boston. 
Extensive grounds—modern 
buildings. 


College Certificate, Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
Household Science. 
Founded 1828. 


Abbot Academy 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY (Episcopal) 


The American Rugby. Situated on high, well drained land. 


> Trains the boy for life. Educational fads are avoided and stress 
is laid on old-fashioned ideals. The result is an improved 
rr, body, a trained mind, and strengthened moral fibre. 
The boy is prepared to take his proper place in the 
world—and ‘“‘make good.’”’ The School appeals to 
the wide-awake boy atid satisfies the most 
exacting parent. It is rated by the United 
States Government as a ‘Distinguish- 
ed Institution.”” Address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Box 15-B, Delafield, 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 





























Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 

Genuine happy home life ; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals’ of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally tavor- 

le for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine 
groves, 1000 feet of seashore, nies. Hygiene and morals observed especially for 
ee in health, character and education. mnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts, 
Fre: German, Spanish — native teachers. All branches of study under patient and 
enthusiastic instru ctors. Address 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Pains. P. 0. BOX D. 


Home 


School 
for Girls 








Powder Point School for Boys 
BytheSea. 15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings. New concrete residence hall. New gymnasium. 
Extensive grounds. Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 
boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, border- 
ing on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
business preparation. . Individual responsibility developed. Non- 
military. Upper and lower schools. For illustrated catalog address 


Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 


~tt 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post o 


ffice, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
bow should be b Post’ office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
pane shows when the subscription expires, will be 
chang 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your bas ml issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
" PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MEASLES. 


HERE are three important warn- 

ings that everyone should heed 
when measles is in question—do not 
have the disease if you can help it; 
do not regard it as of no importance 
if you catch it; do not think that 
you can safely be careless during 
convalescence. Formerly everyone 
believed that it was necessary to have measles, and 
it was slightingly referred to as a trifling “disease 
of childhood.” We have learned better nowa- 
days. 

An attack of measles may indeed be so mild 
that the patient hardly feels ill at all, and in that 
ease it is difficult to persuade him that he 
must stay in bed and submit to a careful routine 
treatment. In an attack of average severity, the 
patient is usually willing to go to bed for a few days, 
and for this length of time he is likely to feel a 
natural indifference to food. Often the catarrhal 
symptoms occasion the greatest distress; they are 
often extremely violent until the eruption appears. 
The mucous membranes of the eyes, nose, and 
throat are all affected at once, the lids are swollen, 
the sufferer cannot bear the light, the mose runs 
constantly, the throat is sore, and there is more or 
less cough. At this stage there is usually some 
rise of temperature, and sometimes vomiting and 
headache. 

By the third day there comes a sudden turn for 
the better, and the patient recovers his spirits as 
his temperature falls. The apparent improve- 
ment may deceive those who are unfamiliar with 
the disease, but in another day or two the fever 
returns, and the characteristic eruption appears. 

In an ordinary attack of measles, the patient is 
not much weakened by his disease, and it seems 
hard to be shut up during convalescence and 
obliged to stay in bed although he feels perfectly 
well. But that is the only safe course to pursue, 
for measles can cause ear and eyé troubles, as 
well as internal complications that are much worse 
than the original disease. 
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BUTTER AND CREAM. 


‘* AMANDA,” said Mrs. Bessey, 

unhasping the screen door, and 
walking in with only a nod of salu- 
tation, ‘‘was it their hair or their 
faces that missionary said the na- 
tives buttered?” 

“Both—rancid butter, too,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Beebe, “but for the 
land of goodness, Susan, why?” 

“T thought it was faces! Her hair didn’t look 
it—it fluffs—and as for rancid, she was all strong 
perfumery, which is most as bad, but different. 
But there’s something about her complexion, and 
her smile, a kind of glossy pinkiness under the 
powder, and a smooth, sleek, comfortableness 
about her that made me remember that lecture 
right away. ‘Butter!’ thinks I. ‘That’s the word 
for you, Edna Belle Stillings—butter.’ ” 

“You don’t mean Edna Belle Stillings is visiting 
at Cephas’s now?” cried Mrs. Beebe. “Not with 
Elmira only fit to creep round the house, and 
little Cephe having earaches, and—well, I must 
say, after keeping ’em waiting twelve years for a 
visit, she’d better have waited a little longer. 
Cephas is a reasonably affectionate brother, but I 
guess he could have stood it. No, I don’t care if 
Joe could bring her on; she ought to have waited. 
Twelve years! She must have changed some.” 

‘Butter, butter, butter!” murmured Mrs. Bessey. 
“No, Amanda, she hasn’t; not unless you study 
her close and careful. Same color, same curls, 
same dimples; same figure, as far as her clothes 
will let it be; latest thing in millinery cocked on 
her head at the latest angle. She looks a good 
fifteen years younger’n Elmira does.” 

“She’s two years older,” remarked Mrs. Beebe. 

“TI know,” Mrs. Bessey assented, “but Elmira’s 
gone off in her looks considerable more’n she 
ought to at her time of life.” 

“TI don’t like to hear you say that, Susan,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Beebe, with spirit. “I s’pose it’s 
true, in one way of speaking. But she’s a dear 
woman, and she looks it; it shines right through 
all the puckers and hollows—and I’d stake my 
Sunday-go-to-meeting bonnet that’s more’n you 
can say of Edna Belle!” 

“Don’t be rash, Amanda, don’t be rash!” chuck- 
led Susan Bessey. “There’s two meanings to 
‘dear.’ Edna Belle looks like she was a pretty 
expensive specimen. She was advising Eimira to 
try Rose of Beauty Cream, at a dollar a teeny 
box, ’bout the size of a ten-cent vaseline; and 
recommending electric shampoos, with a ten-dol- 
lar apparatus and a dollar-and-a-half hair wash; 
and she was wild when she found there wasn’t 








anyone in town she could hire to give her a ‘facial’ 
every day.” 

“Facial what?” inquired Mrs. Beebe. “I don’t 
know’s I ever heard of anything facial except 
neuralgia.” 

“That sort of patting, pinching, and tabby- 
stroking folks think so much of nowadays—mas- 
sage. She says it’s good for the skin and the spirit. 
She says it’s tranquilizing, and beautifying, and 
no woman can keep young without it.” 

“Keep young!” echoed Mrs. Beebe. “Well, 
no one need be in a hurry to grow old, nor yet in 
a worry to keep young, as I see it; it’s sensibler, 
and a lot more comf’table, to just be the age you 
are, without fussing. But then, who’d expect 
more’n a pea-sized ambition of Edna Belle 
Stillings, anyway? I hope she’ll miss her ‘facial’ 
enough to take herself off poor Elmira’s hands, 
quick. I'll own I’d like to get a look at her 
first, though.” 

“Butter, butter, butter!” reiterated Mrs. Bessey, 
rising to go. “In Africa it isn’t perfumed, and 
they don’t have to pay a dollar for it; but speak- 
ing personally, Amanda, I’d as lief be an inno- 
cent buttered heathen in the wilds as a walking 


advertisement on Maiy Street of civilized empty-- 


headedness and Madame Some-One-or-Other’s 
cream!” 

“So would I,” agreed Mrs. Beebe. “I guess we 
don’t envy Edna Belle Stillings her looks much 
more’n we do her brains. Be sure and latch the 
gate.” 
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THE PRISONER OF THE WATER BUTT. 


HE small boy on the farm is often a closer and 
more sympathetic observer of the wild things 
about him than most painstaking “nature stu- 
dents.” A friend of The Companion writes of one 
such boy, whose fondness for making “pets’’ had 
@ most unusual result. 


Going to the water cask in the woodshed of an 
old farm that the writer was visiting, he saw a fine 
trout, which turned and dived for the bottom. 
When he told of it later in the house, the hitherto 
shy small boy became talkative, and expldined 
that it was his i. He had caught it when it was 
a mere fingerling, brought it home in a pail, and 
turned it into the water butt. 

From time to time he dropped in food for his pet. 
He put in so much that some was always floating 
about on the surface of the water, and his mother, 
on investigation, found the trout. 

She was a wise mother, and she let the fish 
remain, but she told the boy how much he ought to 
feed so tiny a fish. It was not long before the 
boy was bon a pe ey | with different foods, and 
what he learned about the diet of trout in general 
and that one in particular, would have delighted 
~ follower of Izaak Walton. i 

ome kinds of food it would eat at any time; 
other kinds it refused except at certain seasons. 
The way that boy ransacked the fields for insects 
and grubs, and the knowledge he had of their 
ways of life, their food and their hiding places, 
was astonishing. 

The trout had lived in that cask for over three 
yas. and had grown to be a lusty fellow. Several 

imes he had narrowly escaped death by trying to 
follow up the stream of water that flowed from 
the pipe that came from _ the spring. His jumps 
only landed him outside the cask. ter, the bo 
fixed a board so that when the fish tried to jum 
he was caught by the board, and slid back into 
the water. . ‘ 

The boy had taught the trout to rise for food, to 
take it from his fingers, and even to my 4 for it. 
A peculiar tapping would bring him to the surface 
where he would let the boy stroke him as he woul 
a cat, and sometimes the fish would swim by and 
rub against the finger as if it meant to express 
real affection. 

But if he was lifted from the water, he would 
struggle, and on being put back would dart to the 
bottom, and sulk for a am time. He would grab 
one end of a worm while the boy held the other, 





and would pull and shake it as a dog does a stick 
and seemed to enjoy the frolic. hen he had 
had enou, he would break the worm by a 


pee 
toss of his head, and eat his piece. He resented 
attempts to give him a companion. 

Several little trout mysteriously disappeared, 
and a oo of large ones he chased so con- 
stantly tha ther jumped out of the cask several 
times, ly perished in that way. So he 
was permitted to live alone, and there in the soli- 
tude of the old water butt he reigned in all his 
spotted glory.. 
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EMERSON AS A VOCALIST. 


S a student at Harvard, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
did not give much promise of his future great- 
ness. His dissertation was spoken of as “a very 
good one, but too long to give much pleasure to 
the hearers.” He was class poet, but only after 
seven others had been successively elected, and 
had ively declined the honor. A story told 
by Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier, in “The Story of 
Harvard,”’ goes to show that Emerson’s musical 
efforts were even less appreciated. 

Singing in the yard was a popular diversion, and 
early in his freshman year, Emerson, wishing to 
have a share in the fun, went to the singing master, 
who said to him, “Chord.” 

“So I made some kind of a noise,’’ said Emerson, 
“and the singing master said, ‘That will do, sir; 
you need not come again.’ ” 
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EASILY GAUGED. 


LD Benjamin Dwyer was accustomed to treat 

his guests with sweet cider, and although the 
barrel stood in the darkest corner of a dark cellar, 
he never carried a lamp on his trips for a fresh 
supply. One evening, Mr. Brookings, the minister, 
was his guest. 


“It must be quite an art to fill the pitcher so 
accurately in the dark without running it over,” 
said Mr. rookmes. 

“Wal, no. ’Tain’t ’xactly difficult,” oa 
replied. ‘You see, when the cider gets up to the 
first joint of my thumb, I stop.” 


* © 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


EBHARD von Bliicher, the famous Prussian 

general field marshal, had as surgeon major 
of his army a man who was very homely, but ex- 
tremely proud and vain. 


One day, says Novellen-Schatz, Bliicher entered 
the surgeon’s tent, and found him standing before 
a looking-glass, arranging his toilet and admiring 
himself generally. “Doctor,” said Bliicher, laugh- 
ing, “I sappoee that you are the luckiest man in 
the world!’ 

*How’s that, sir, may I ask?” 

“Why, here you are quite in love with yourself, 
and you haven’t a single rival!” 








Judge the SAXON 





The picture above represents the 
Saxon in anew dress, with a new 
color scheme — elegant, dark blue 
body, and black running gear, with 
running boards, headlights in front, 
gasoline filler cap extending through 
cowl, hinged bonnet and 38 other 
detailed refinements. 











ON July 4 the Saxon car finally dem- 
onstrated its independence of all 
road conditions. For on that famous 
day a Saxon reached San Francisco, 
having traveled 3,389 miles overland 
from New York in 30 days across the 
Lincoln Highway—the first automobile 
to make a continuous trip from New 
York to San Francisco over the High- 
way and the first car of its size and price 
to make the journey from coast to coast. 


Over the Alleghenies, over the 
Rockies, over the Sierras went the 
Saxon without faltering. Through mud, 
through sand, over the great plains, 
across the Great American Desert, the 
Saxon held to its schedule, and aver- 
aged 30 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
all the way. 


8,000 Miles in 60 Days 


The same car, from April 8 to May 8, 
ran 135 miles a day for 30 consecutive 


Saxon Motor Company 


Dept. A 


by What It Is Doing 


days—4,050 miles—averaging 30 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline, and 150 miles 
per quart of oil, covering the entire 
distance on the original set of tires. In 
60 days this transcontinental car has 
covered almost 8,000 miles—as far as 
the average owner drives in two years. 


On May 16, 100 regular stock Saxon 
cars in as many towns all over the 
country, made non-stop runs of 200 
miles each, averaging 34.53 miles per 
gallon of gasoline—less than half a cent 
a mile for fuel, less than quarter cent a 
mile per passenger. 





Order Your Saxon Now 


With this evidence before you there 
is no reason for hesitating to buy your 
Saxon now. You who have been wait- 
ing to know whether the car would 
make good can now purchase with ab- 
solute assurance. 


Why not get the benefit of the motor- 
ing season, now at its height—in a 
Saxon? The demand for these sturdy 
cars is great, so we urge you to act 
quickly. Call on the nearest Saxon 
dealer and place your order today, for 
the earliest possible delivery. Catalog 
and dealer’s name on request. 


Detroit, Mich. 




















Palmolive 
Shampoo 


Palmolive Soap 


Combines, in most scientific form, palm 
and olive oils. The great natural beautifiers 
for over three thousand years. 


_ Cleanses the skin thoroughly, without 
irritation or roughening. 


Lathers freely in any water. Always 
ard. Never wastes. Price, 15 centsa cake. 


THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER -— Liberal cake of Palmolive 


Cream, p 





How To Make 
Your Hair Thrive 


First, learn howto wash 
it, and what to wash it 
with PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO is more than 
a mere cleanser, because 
it is made from Palm and 
Olive oils. Theseareused 
byscalp specialists every- 
whereintreating hair that 
is in bad condition. 

Their combination, in 
PALMOLIVE SHAM- 
POO, makes a splendid, 
rich lather that does not 
leave the hair dry, brittle, 
faded and unruly, but 
soft, tractable and glossy. 

It cleanses thoroughly, 
without robbing thescalp 
of the natural oils neces- 
sary toits health. Rinses 
out easily and perfectly. 
Price, 50 cents a bottle. 









Palmolive Cream 


Protects the skin from the 
ravages of wind and dust. 
Adds to comfort after the 
use of Palmolive Soap. 
A necessary addition to 
every woman's toilet. 
Price, 50 cents. 
oe ae 
PALMOLIVE 


in neat le 





bottle of Shampoo and tube of 
kage, ail ose) 





B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory : B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Limited, 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
(330) 


on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 


SHAMPOO 
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FRIEND BINFORD’S “BELLING” 


BY MRS. J. IRVING BROWN 
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E of the first settlers in Wayne was | 


N 
O Peter Binford, a Quaker, whose de- 
scendants still live on the old homestead. 


The present head of the family, a namesake | 


of the original Peter, is known everywhere as 
‘‘Friend Binford.’’ Aside from his inherited 
religious tenets, the name seems peculiarly fit- 
ting. Friend Binford is rather short, plump, 
and ruddy, with a benevolent expression, and 
a world of quiet humor twinkling in his blue 
eyes. 

He has three attractive daughters, who are 
great favorites with the young people of the 
countryside. When it became known that 
Loubie Binford, the prettiest and most popular 
of the trio, was about to be married, we boys 
held a consultation as to whether or not there 
should be a ‘‘belling.’’ 

For several seasons we had been the terror 
of new-married couples by reason of the 
charivaris, or bellings, we gave them. Cow- 
bells, tin pans, fish horns, whatever could be 
found or made to produce hideous noises, we 
used. At our belling parties we usually had 
one or two ‘‘horse fiddles,’’ made by dragging 
boards across empty dry-goods boxes; they 
produced most frantic and lugubrious sounds. 

We liked Loubie Binford, and heartily re- 
spected Phineas Bartlett, whom she was to 
marry. Phineas was the orphan son of an 
old college chum of Friend Binford’s, and had 
been brought up by the good Quaker and his 
wife as if he were their own child. He was 
now head man on the farm, and his personal 
qualities, coupled with his industry and sound 
judgment in business matters, made him a 
welcome son-in-law to Friend Binford, who 
was the soul of thrift, as well as the embodi- 
ment of friendliness. ‘Phineas was a splendid 
specimen of young manhood, athletic and spir- 
ited. We wondered if he would submit tamely 


to the indignity of one of our serenades. He) 
had never joined us in any of our belling | 


parties, although we had invited him. 


‘*No, boys, thank you,’’ he had said. ‘‘I 


can’t think it quite the right thing for young | 


men to indulge in practical jokes of that sort.’’ 

There was nothing ‘‘goody-goody’’ about 
Phineas, and we had not resented his refusal. 
But the effect of his frank words had been to 
make us rather ashamed of ourselves, and not 
quite so sure as we had been of the wit of our 
foolish pranks, although we still tried to believe 
a belling the most humorous of jokes. 

After a good deal of talk pro and con, it 
was decided to give Phineas and Loubie one 
of our serenades. We agreed to meet at ten 
in the evening, the seventeenth of June,—the 
evening of the wedding, —at Roy Smith’s 
barn, and from there to march up the hill 
along Quaker Street to the Binford farmhouse. 
It was to be the most elaborate affair in the 
history of bellings perpetrated by the ‘‘ Big 
Twelve,’’ as we called ourselves. 

Our ‘‘ musical instruments’’ were stowed 
away in Smith’s hay loft, and were warranted 
to make the unlucky hearers think they came 

From some infernal clime, 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment 
And dock the tail of Rime. 

On the night of the seventeenth it was dark, 
anda drizzling rain was falling. It had rained 
nearly every day for a week, and the roads 
were enough to daunt less reckless adventurers 
than the Big Twelve. We had no little diffi- 
culty getting our ‘‘instruments’’ all the way 
from the village to Friend Binford’s back yard. 


But at last it was accomplished without much | 


noise. We took our positions. 

‘**Ready,—steady,—one, two, three,—be- 
gin!’’ some one said, and I thought my ears 
would split in the midst of the horrible din 
that immediately broke out. It did not last 
long, however. The kitchen door opened. The 
light of a lamp streamed out across the dark- 
ness. The ‘‘music’’ stopped. Friend Binford, 
who held the lamp, was saying: 

‘*Won’t thee come in, young gentlemen? 
The yard is no place for thee. We like to 
receive our guests in the parlor. Come in!’’ 

Shamefacedly we followed him into the 
immaculate kitchen. 
on, through the dining room and into the 
parlor, but we protested, looking confusedly 
at our muddy shoes and mud-splashed clothing. 

‘*Well, well, if thee will have it so, thee 
— stay here in the kitchen. Mother! Chil- 
dren !?? 


At his call, ‘‘mother’’ appeared, with | 


Phineas and the girls. Phineas came forward 
with extended hand and hearty welcome. 
Loubie, with roguish smiles, helped us to find 
seats. An awkward squad we looked and 


felt, as we seated ourselves and wondered what | 


was coming next. We were not left in doubt 


long. Friend Binford vanished, but soon re- | 


appeared with a Bible in his hand. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,’’ said he, with great 
cheerfulness and not without a twinkle of his 
blue eyes, ‘‘we are glad to see thee; this visit is 
an honor we all appreciate. Now it is not often 
I see so many promising young men together 


He would have led us| 


in my house. It is an opportunity I would 
do wrong to let pass without a word of exhor- 


| tation and a lesson from Scripture. We can 
now have a little prayer meeting. Will you 


please kneel, young gentlemen ?’’ 

We knelt, every one of that muddy, abashed, 
awkward squad. And sucha prayer as Friend 
Binford then offered in our behalf, I never 
, heard anywhere else. When we rose from 
our knees, we were supplied with Testaments, 
Bibles and hymn books. Loubie played the 
piano, and through the opened doors we could 
hear well enough to be led in singing by her | 
accompaniment. Wesang several hymns. We | 
were glad of even this vent for our mixed 
emotions, and most of us sang heartily. Friend 
Binford beamed upon us. He read the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, expounding as he read. 
Then more hymns were sung, and we repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer together. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, I am truly glad for this 
opportunity. May the Lord bless our coming 
together. We will consider the meeting dis- | 
missed. And, girls, let our guests now have 
some refreshment. ’’ 

We were bountifully served with cake, fruit, 
and coffee. Delicious as the refreshments were, 
every mouthful choked me. We were all glad 
when finally we were given to understand that 
we might consider ourselves dismissed. 

Friend Binford took leave of us with great 
courtesy. The girls looked very roguish, with 
all their demureness, as they bade us good 
night. Our host gave us a parting admonition, 
to ‘‘go quietly through the village, in consid- 
eration for the good people probably asleep. ’’ 

We went quietly. In fact, a quietus had 
been put upon a certain form of entertainment, 
|as far as the Big Twelve were concerned. We 
promised ourselves and each other, as we 
sneaked home through the slush, in the dark, 
that Friend Binford’s other daughters might 
marry, but we would never go there again to 
| give a belling. 
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A MODEL FOR AVIATORS. 


F aviators are looking for a living symbol of 
| | their craft that shall worthily represent 

anticipated as well as present performances, 
they cannot do better than to choose that most 
remarkable of sea flyers, the frigate bird. Its 
haunt is the southern oceans, where it rarely 
goes to land, except, in summer, to make its 
nest on some lonely coast or remote island. | 
For that purpose it selects the Crozets, Ascen- 
sion, or Kerguelen, along with booby gannets, 
‘*wide-awake’”’ terns, the beautiful boatswain 
bird,. or the queer kelp pigeon. 


It tears from the trees, as it flies, a few 
sticks, and fabricates a rude platform on top 
of some bush or tree, or even upon a ledge of | 
rock, and lays and broods over a single egg— | 
all that it needs to produce in a situation so 
safe and so fiercely protected. | 

The frigate bird is large, its slender but 
—— wings spreading at least four feet 

rom tip to tip, while the y is no less than 
forty inches from the hook of the great beak to | 
the tip of the long, forked tail. The color is | 
blackish, with purple and green glossings; the | 
feet are black, the bill bluish, and the pouch, | 
which is peculiar to the male and is inflated in | 
flight, is scarlet, as also, is a ring about the 
eye. The pouch indicates the close relationship 
of these birds to the pelicans, but their habits | 
are more like birds of prey, and one good name 
for the race is man-of-war hawks. 

On the wing, they show perfect command of 
the air. Their flight is swift, bold, and full 
of grace. They are apparently untiring, keep- 
ing away from land for weeks at a time, soar- 
ing to enormous heights, and descending with | 
| amazing s They can ride out a hurricane, 
| seudding low, and taking a reef in their wings, 

so as to expose only the largest quills to the 
|gale. They are able to support themselves for 
long hours in the air without apparent motion ; 
and it is a beautiful sight to watch one of them 
floating overhead against the deep blue sky, 
the long forked tail alternately opening and 
| shutting like a pair of scissors, and the head 
swinging slowly from side to side, as if search- 
ing the horizon. 
Frigate birds feed on surface-swimming fish, 
squids, crabs, young turtles, and so forth, as 
| well as by robbery. Forbes gives a picture of 
their tyranny, as he saw it forty years ago at 
the ee Islands, southeast of India, | 
where they were breeding: 

‘Bird life was limited, but very interesting. | 
Graceful noddies and gannets were in thou- | 
a, 2 I had the satisfaction of watching 
. . . how their industrious habits are taken | 
advantage of by the swift-winged frigate birds. 
Hiding in the lee of the cocoanut trees, the | 
man-of-war hawks would sally out on the suc- 
cessful fishers returning in the evening, and 
perpetrate a vigorous assault on them till they | 
| disgorged for their behoof at least a share of | 
their supper, which they caught in mid-air as | 
it fell... . Refractory gannets were often 
seized by the tail by the frigate birds, and | 
treated to a shake that rarely failed of success- 
ful results. ’’ 

Forbes mentioned that the frigate birds | 
nested near each other on North Keeling as 
| the best of friends; but other ornithologists 
| reeord the sad fact that in their breeding col- 
'onies they are accustomed to raid every 
| unguarded nest in the neighborhood, including 
those of their own kind, snatching up and 
| devouring the callow young. 
| These traits are not admirable, but as aviators 
| the birds are incomparable. 











CANVASSERS WANTED 


For well-advertised, easy-selling household arti- 
cles. Good commissions. Apply to Sales Dept. 
MFG. CO., 35 Wendell Street, Boston, le 














Pot-Grown 


Strawberry Plants | 


as shown in the cut are much | 













Is this package displayed on your 
grocer’s counter? It ought to 
be, if he claims to carry the best. 





Catalogue and Price Li. 
Cc. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


owder 


For those who are unfortunate enough to 
have gold fillings, crown and bridgework 
“Burrill’s” cleanses so thoroughly it does not 
allow the food to collect under and around the 
dental work, and gives to the mouth a clean, 
sweet, refreshed feeling. Indorsed by dentists, 
25 cents. Powder form in large glass bottles— 
or in paste form in tubes. New England 
Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Full 12 Ib. in glass jar, 25c. 
Leading 





A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 




















Polish 
your stove 
this way: 


In the first place if you want a thin 
hard, brilliant, lasting lustre use a polish that 
will give that result. There is only one 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush Let dry, then 
polish with cloth or brush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all the mess, dust 
and fuss are avoided, and stove polishing be 
comes a pleasure—because it's a pleasure to 
see your stove looking like new all the time 
look at the can and be sure you 
get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CC. « 
PORTLAND, ME. =A 




















Grocers 
This is the best way to buy peanut 
butter—fully protected till used up. 
This is the regular giass jar of 


“Penolia” 
Pure Peanut Butter 


Compare quality, quantity —1 Ib. 
and price 25¢.—with any peanut butter 
anywhere! Ask your d > 
dealers handle Penotia in bulk also. 


NUT PRODUCTS CO., New Haven, 
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American 
Pedometer 


Upon well-kept turnpikes, where 
the milestones are regular, it is a 
conmiparatively easy matter to keep 
track of the dis- 
tance walked; but 
where the tramp- 
ing is done along 
city streets or in 
country by-lanes, 
the pedestrian has 
no means of total- 
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Don’t Neglect 


the IMPORTANT 
matter of provid- 
ing your bath 
room with clean, 
sanitary 


“Handifold” 


Toilet Paper 
It’s a matter of decency, 













Ask your dealer. 
If he hasn't it, send for 















Sais -tite denneroun. 3 Packages ing the miles he 
Handifold Toilet Paper Co. has covered, This 
___ Leominster, Mass. 25c. difficulty has been 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. overcome by the 





Parcel Post 
Nickeled hanger free 


use of the Ameri- 
can Pedometer. It 
is a well-made in- 
strument, the size 
of an ordinary watch, which it very 
much resembles. It is carried like a 
watch in the vest pocket or attached 
to a belt, and it carefully and me- 
thodically ticks off and registers 


ng Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 








Water Supply 
for FARMS 


every mile or fraction of a mile 
walked, up to one hundred. 
Country Homes gy aon 


The Offer Pedometer will 


be given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscrip- 
tion. Sold for $1.00. In either case, 
we deliver free anywhere in the 


United States. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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mm Vacuum 
Bottle 


One-Pint Size 


This Vacuum Bottle 
will keep liquids either 
hot or cold for many 
hours. Indispensable 
at the office or factory 
when unable to get 
your usual luncheon, 
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ROOFING 
<@ 

Perhaps the > 

greatest advantage 


of Amatite roofing is the 
fact that it does not need 
painting. Amatite has a 
durable mineral surface 
that resists wear and is 
absolutely waterproof. 
Send for sample. 
BARRETT MFG. CO. 
















ney York Chtenge Pageéetphte and equally service- 

joston t. Louis levelan ¢ > > sc 

Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City . able for the school, 
Minneapolis Birmingham sick room or the picnic. We offer 









Seattle 








the one-pint size, japanned, with 
nickel-plated Drinking Cupattached. 

The Vacuum Bot- 
The Offer tle will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 
40 cents extra. Sold for $1.25. In 
either case, we deliver free any where 
in the United States. 
ARE 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
‘tl BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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> The “Neversink” Vest © 


A GUARANTEED PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 
AND FOR USE ON ALL WATER CRAFT. 


HE great loss of life through water 
accidents every year is now abso- 
lutely preventable through the in- 
vention of the wonderful ‘‘ Neversink ”’ 
Garments. The quilted linings of these 
garments are filled with a remarkable 
new imported fibre, which is light, soft, 
and more buoyant than cork. This ma- 
terial may be immersed and dried any 
number of times without deterioration. 
The Vest we offer isa popular style and 
is sufficient to support the wearer in the 
water, even when fully dressed. It has 
many advantages over the old style cork 
or inflated life preservers. It is comfort- 
able, very light, averaging only 28 ounces, 
has no inflated parts to get punctured, 
and can be worn under coat or sweater if 
desired. As it is designed to be worn con- 
stantly when in or on the water, it auto- 
matically protects the wearer in many 
emergencies where the ordinary life 
preserver would not be accessible. 

For swimming, this Vest is a valuable ~ 
accessory. It supplies just the aid that a be- 
ginner needs, permitting free use of the arms, 
and giving that confidence that is so necessary 
if one would learn to swim easily and quickly. Expert swimmers also find in it a wel- 
come protection, in case of the dreaded cramp. The Vest is well-made of khaki cloth, 
but has tapes in place of buttons shown in illustration. Can be furnished for child1en or 
adults. in sizes 22 to 48. Absolutely guaranteed to do what we say. Purchased after 
careful test by U. S. Government, and indorsed by leading swimming authorities. 

OUR OFFER. The “Neversink” Vest given to Companion subscribers only for three 
new solicited subscripti or sold to anyone for $4.00. In either case, we will deliver free 
anywhere in New England. Prices of Norfolk Coats and Waistcoats made of same 
material quoted upon application. Be sure to give size when ordering. Our subscription 


Offer of the “Neversink” Vest combines full value, and no extra reward can be allowed. 
Send ordersto PERRY MASON COMPANY, G 
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Everything About This Fl 
verything About This Flour 
° 
F) 5 y WLM 
Is Special. Lochs 

A special mill, with every facility, was built to | fg 
produce it. Specially blended wheat gives it its 
marked quality so that it is literally ‘BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” you have ever used. Be- 
sides the mill, the wheat and the skill, our guar- 
antee is also special. You are not left to chance 
with Daniel Webster Flour. 


Our Guarantee. 


If this flour fails to make the best bread 
you have ever baked—after using one bag 
or barrel —the price will be refunded. 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA. 
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Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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And We Deliver Free Anywhere 
in the United States 


- gives us pleasure to announce that in addition 

to the many improvements already incorpo- 
rated in the New Companion 
Sewing Machine, the following 
new and important improve- 
ments have been added. It is 
worthy of note that these im- 
provements are added without 
an increase in the low price of the machine. 
NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. The only Automatic 


Plate-Tension Release in the world. This is an exclusive New 
Companion invention, and can be obtained on no other machine. 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR. A great convenience. No more 
prying out shuttle with scissors. 


NEW STEEL PITMAN ROD. With Ball-Bearing and Ball and 


Socket connections. Increases strength and easy running. 


NEW SPRING HEAD LATCH. Holds machine head seagae | in 


position, and renders easy access to under movement for oiling. 


NEW RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. No protruding knobs to 


catch and tear. Will not tarnish like metal handles. 
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We offer four high-grade styles of these improved 
machines, prepay all freight charges to any railway 
freight office in the United States, warrant each im- 
proved machine 25 years, and sell at a very low price. 


How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated circular, which 
is.free to any reader of The Companion. To get this information, simply send a 
postal stating that you will be interested to receive further information regarding 
the improved New Companion Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of homes all over the country use and recommend this machine. If a New Companion has 
not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Price. Write to or call at Sewing Machine Department. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Style No. 2% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 
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